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Mr. 


So the rumours about the resignation of 


Aneurin Bevan remain rumours after all! Yet 
it is an undeniable fact that this year’s Budget 
produced the most serious Cabinet crisis since 
1945. Moreover, the repercussions of that crisis 
in the Parliamentary Labour Party showed that 
the tension between Mr. Bevan and some of his 
Right-wing colleagues could not only bring 
down the Government but split the Labour 
movement from top to bottom. 

At first sight it is puzzling that this crisis has 
been precipitated not by one of the many big 
issues which confront the Government but by 
a modest proposal to make us all pay half the 
price of the false teeth and spectacles that we 
require. Of all the social services it is the Health 
Service which has been most widely criticised 
for profligate expenditure, and there are many 
Socialists who believe that one way of dealing 
with its abuses is to make the patient pay, not 
for the Service, but for some of the goods he 
receives from it. Mr. Bevan felt that a violation 
of principle was involved in making the patient 
pay for any part of free treatment. Since it 
would have been easy enough for the Treasury 
to find another way to save the sum involved, 
he probably assumed that the Chancellor was 
being doctrinaire in forcing this particular issue 
down his throat, just as the Chancellor made the 
same charge against him for being so stubborn. 
So Right-wing dogma clashed with Left-wing 
dogma, and the results were very nearly fatal. 

There is a danger that the publicity given to 
this single issue of the Health Service will divert 
attention from the broader aspects of the Budget. 
The Chancellor’s speech was a brilliant piece of 
exposition and it contained a shrewdly concocted 
dose of medicine, whose colour, very pale pink, 


Bevan and the Budget 


has relieved many of his own supporters. 
Socialists can point out on the platform that the 
amount of industrial profits now taken by tax- 
ation will rise to 14s. 9d. in every pound, and 
they can remind their listeners that Mr. Gait- 
skell has not forgotten his first duty as a Socialist 
Chancellor in a period of soaring prices to avoid 
cuts in “welfare,” and to give extra assistance 
to the poorest, the Old Age pensioners. Tech- 
nically, this is a good Budget. 


But is it good enough, or Socialist enough? 


So far, we have hardly begun to feel the effects 
of our own rearmament on the cost of living. 
Price rises and shortages are due to trans- 
Atlantic factors and not to our own armaments 
drive. Will a very slight increase in Old Age 
pensions (limited to those over 70) and very 
modest income-tax concessions to households 
where the shoe pinches most painfully provide 
sufficient protection against price-inflation to the 
lower income groups? The real debate between 
Left and Right centres round this issue. The 
Left wanted the Government to give first place 
to stabilisation of prices, even if this involved 
increasing death duties and raising the cost of 
petrol to 4s. in order to pay for subsidies 
(which would involve rationing) on_ utility 
clothes and footwear. 

Underlying this issue there is a principle on 
which the Chancellor can reasonably be chal- 
lenged. Mr. Gaitskell made it only too clear 
that, whereas he is determined to put ceilings on 
social service expenditure, he accords Defence 
an absolute priority. The sum of £1,400 millions 
allocated this year to arms expenditure is not a 
ceiling; it is a fantastically high target which the 
Service Departments, despite the extravagances 
which they can now permit themselves, will 


hardly achieve. On the other hand, the Chan- 
cellor’s decision broadly to hold the civil Esti- 
mates at last year’s figures means an actual cut 
in the social services: with this year’s prices the 
same expenditure will provide much less. The 
Chancellor, in fact, is encouraging the Service 
Ministers to spend more than they reasonably 
can, and then cutting the social services in order 
to balance his Budget. 

Mr. Bevan’s instinct was right when he saw 
this Budget as a dangerous precedent. Not for 
the first time, however, he made a tactical error 
in his conduct of the affair. The time surely to 
threaten resignation was when the Defence 
Estimates of £4,700 millions were being debated 
and not when one unpopular but minor con- 
sequence arose. Having made his mistake, 
however, he was certainly right to give way to 
the pressure of his friends and withdraw from 
his exposed position. But this should not mean 
that Left-wing criticism of the absolute priority 
of the Defence expenditure over social services 
should cease. Indeed, it should be strengthened. 
We are at the beginning of the first year of a 
three-year rearmament programme; and, if the 
critics do not get their way, this year’s Budget 
will set the precedent for far worse things to 
come. 


The National Accounts 

Apart from the controversial issue of the 
Health Service charges, the Budget contained 
little that was unexpected, and less still which 
the Opposition can effectively attack. Given a 
prospective increase of nearly £1,000m. in total 
expenditure on both revenue and capital account, 
Mr. Gaitskell could hardly produce a “ popu- 
lar” set of proposals. As it is, given his assump- 
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tion of one cardinal principle—that the present 
ceiling for cost-of-living subsidies must not be 
exceeded—he has gone as far as he could be 
expected to go in easing the immediate burden 
of rearmament. 

The increase of sixpence in all three rates of 
income tax, tempered by the enlargement of 
married and child allowances, takes £75. from 
the pockets of income tax payers; but couples 
with two children will benefit until the £1,000 
income mark is passed, and there will be some 
relief even for childless couples. in the £5-£7 
per week class. The rise in Entertainment Duty 
is not socially significant; the higher tax on 
petrol is a reasonable impost to balance the 
current addition to railway freight charges; the 
doubling of the purchase tax on wireless and 
television sets and on gas and electric household 
gadgets is a logical deterrent in view of com- 
peting armament demands on the engineering 
industry; and the Chancellor can hardly be 
blamed for seeking to appropriate some of the 
windfall which accrues to the purchaser of a new 
motor car at a price hitherto far below its value 
for sale when the time-limit expires and resale 
is permissible. 

With these increases and a further small gain, 
this year, from the higher tax on distributed 
profits, Mr. Gaitskell fortifies his revenue in 
1951-52 by £138m. He is thus left with an 
estimated “above the line” surplus of £39m., 
against £720m. actual in 1950-51. When 
“ below the line” items are included, he expects 
to have an overall deficit of about £460m. as 
compared with an overall surplus of about 
£250m. last year, 


Inflation Ahead ? 


Does the Budget provide adequate safeguards 
against inflation? The Treasury estimates of 
revenue from existing taxation—providing, as 
they do, for a considerable drop in the yield 
of Customs and Excise—look conservative; and 
it may well be that the final outcome this year 
will reduce the estimated sum to be borrowed. 
If Mr. Gaitskell is correct in his forecast of pri- 
vate and corporate savings (the latter stimulated 
by the increase in the distributed profits tax), 
there is probably a sufficient element of “ dis- 
inflation ” in his positive fiscal proposals. More- 
over, next year, he will extract an additional 
£230m. from soaring industrial profits, both by 
the increased tax on dividends and by the dis- 
continuance of the initial allowances on new 
plant, equipment and buildings. 

This conclusion, however, requires one big 
qualification. The decision not to increase food 
subsidies or to extend them to utility clothing 
means that the full impact of the inflation of 
world prices will hit the consumer: except in 
the case of some Old Age pensioners, no shelter 
is interposed; and, if the forecasts of the 
Economic Survey are borne out, we may expect 
to see the cost of living up by at least 10 per 
cent. next winter. The most questionable 
assumption in the Budget is that the working 
class will allow this rise in living costs to “ mop 
up” such recent gains as have been achieved in 
nominal wages, or that there will not be a 
“second round” of wage demands in coming 
months. 


The End of the Debate 


After four months of the “great debate,” the 
Senate has finally approved the despatch of four 
additional American divisions to Europe. This 
much is a victory for the Administration. At first, 
its - critics—especially Mr. Herbert Hoover— 
attacked the whole idea of the Atlantic Treaty, 
but the opposition latterly narrowed to only two 
issues. Were U.S. ground units to help garrison 
Europe, and had the President the power to send 
such units overseas without specific authority 
from Congress? Senators Wherry and Taft 
fought hard to establish the ultimate right of Con- 
gress to decide on the disposition of American 
forces, though they were driven to concede the 
principle of strengthening the European theatre 
after General Eisenhower’s testimony on his 
return from his European tour. Mr. Truman, on 
the other side, was fighting, without much skill, 
to retain troop movements as a prerogative of the 
President as Commander-in-Chief—an attitude 
that made many Senators feel that they were to 
be used as no more than a rubber-stamp. 

In the middle of March, the Senate agreed to 
the principle of the Atlantic Treaty, to Eisen- 
hower’s appointment and to contributing a “ fair 
share ” of U.S. troops to European defence. But 
the critics of the Administration still had suffi- 
cient strength to carry the McClellan amendment, 
which limited the movement of American units 
to the additional four divisions specifically 
requested by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Ad- 
ministration could not secure the reversal of this 
vote, and has had to be content with the approval 
of the four divisions and the implied commitment 
to add to them if need arises. But in this caucus 
race, the losers had prizes too, for they may fairly 
regard the resolution now carried as denying the 
President carte blanche in the future and as assert- 
ing the right of Congress to share in later deci- 
sions about the despatch of troops in peacetime. 
In short, provided the President keeps Congress 
in the picture, he can give General Eisenhower 
whatever he asks. 


The California Oath 

For more than two years, the University of 
California has been in an uproar over the loyalty 
oath which, in June, 1948, the Regents of the 
University requested from the four thousand 
faculty members. After much dissension, a 
majority agreed to sign, but the remainder 
refused on principle and were dismissed. The 
case became a national issue, and the subject of 
much discussion and uneasiness on American 
campuses. The prestige of the University suf- 
fered: it lost men of great academic standing 
and integrity. The Regents’ action became a 
test case of academic freedom. 

Eighteen professors, however, claiming that 
the oath was illegal, brought suit for reinstate- 
ment. They did not argue on the grounds that 
a Communist has a right to teach, but insisted 
that a special loyalty oath from teachers—in 
addition to the normal oath sworn on appoint- 
ment to a State post—was degrading, and based 
upon the assumption that teachers are more 
suspect than policemen or road-sweepers. They 
argued, further, that to insist upon a special 
oath was futile, forcing the resignation of liberals 
who objected to the principle, but offering no 
problem to any “subversive” who might 
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amorally ‘subscribe to it. Their argument has 
now been upheld by the California Court of 
Appeal, which has pointed out that such an 
“exclusive test” might be the forerunner of 
tyranny, and has ordered the reinstatement of 
the dismissed professors. For the Regents to 
appeal this decision would only be further proof 
of blind stupidity, violating the idea of decency 
and justice and bringing further trouble on their 
University. 


Green Light for the Ruhr 


While second thoughts about the Schuman 
Treaty reverberate with bitter criticism in the 
German Right-wing press—and spokesmen for 
German heavy industry now demand that 
Germany be given “more than an equal voice ” 
in the Treaty’s execution—the more discreet 
among the German conservatives are reckon- 
ing up the gains they have already made. These 
are not small. Although the Western Powers 
have continued to insist upon the maintenance 
of two forms of restriction—the steel capacity 
“ceiling” of 14.6 million tons and the revised 
programme of “ decartellisation”—German in- 
dustrialists now enjoy a far greater measure of 
practical freedom than they could reasonably 
have hoped for even a couple of years ago. 

The last batch of American sponsored “ de- 
controls” permits Western Germany to build 
merchant vessels of any speed or size, and to 
produce as much aluminium, synthetic 
ammonia, chlorine, and styrene as manufacturers 
desire. Synthetic petrol and rubber are allowed 
to come into production again, though as yet 
only to the limit of existing capacity. Many 
previously restricted machine-tools may now be 
produced again, while the High Commission 
has expressed its readiness to consider enlarge- 
ment of existing capacity for the making of 
electric-furnace steel as well as of ball and 
roller bearings. The Federal Government has 
undertaken to try to prevent machine tools 
from being exported to Eastern Germany and 
Eastern Europe. Indicative of the influence of 
rearmament on these decisions is the permis- 
sion to manufacture steel beyond the present 
production “ceiling” of 11.1 million tons a 
year: this means that up to 3.5 million tons 
of steel a year may now be produced in the 
Ruhr for the purposes of Western defence— 
the capacity “ceiling” remaining, at any rate 
for the moment, at 14.6 million tons. The 
integration of German industry in the Western 
rearmament programme has also made a 
modest beginning with the attempt to place 
orders in Western Germany for certain items 
of military equipment. The production of 
weapons, however, is still prohibited. 


Italian Social-Democrats Unite 


The leaders of the two Social-Democratic 
groups in Italy have narrowly succeeded—by 
a delegate conference vote of 54 per cent.—in 
uniting into one party. After some two years 
of earnest and at times acrimonious debate 
between them, this is a considerable achieve- 
ment. Neither Saragat nor Romita have 
found it easy to reconcile conflicts of interest 
and interpretation between their groups; and 
even to-day, as the vote in conference shows, 
there will be many who disagree more or less 
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pertinaciously with the terms of compromise. 
These have provided that Saragat and his 
P.S.L.I. should resign from the Government— 
which they have done—but that both Social- 
Democratic groups should now support the 
De Gasperi Government on the Atlantic Pact 
and on Italian rearmament. It is thought that 
the united Social-Democrat'c party will later 
enter the Government, and that both Saragat 

and Romita will receive portfolios. Perhaps 

“more urgent even than support for these con- 
troversial issues, however, is the Christian 
Democrats’ need for a common front in muni- 
cipal elections now pending. The new Social- 
Democratic Party is to join with the Christian 
Democrats in an effort to turn the Communists 
and Nenni Socialists out of their control of 
local government in such cities as Milan, Turin, 
Genoa, Bologna, and Venice. It is clear that 
De Gasperi and the Christian Democrats may 
expect to gain much from this Social-Demo- 
cratic unification; while the Social-Democrats 
hold that their unification should strengthen 
counsels of moderation within the Government, 
and give the “anti-clerical Centre” a firmer 
platform. 


Authors’ Earnings 


One welcome item in the Report of the 
Tucker Committee on the Taxation of Trading 
Profits is the attention paid to the problem of 
authors’ earnings. The man who, after years of 
poorly-paid authorship, suddenly achieves 
success, has always suffered from the sharp 
incidence of tax. No matter how long his book 
may have taken to write, nor how much income 
from other sources he has forgone to write it, 
he has paid tax on his total earnings in the finan- 
cial year in which his royalties are paid. No one 
can say how many writers have been penalised 
or forced to give up by this system. But it is 
certain that many have been discouraged. A 
writer, moreover, needs the earnings of a 
successful book not only to compensate him for 
the time spent in writing it but also to provide 
the working capital for travel or for his support 
while he writes another. 

The Tucker Committee suggests that the 
problem is adequately met by letting authors 
compute their surtax by averaging their income 
over a period of five years. But why should the 
concession be limited to surtax? This would 
help few but the authors of best sellers or those 
with a steady income from other sources. The 
person who most needs a helping hand is the 
moderately successful author, who may struggle 
along on a comparative pittance from articles and 
broadcasts, hoping that the next book may give 
him sufficient return to enable him to devote his 
whole time to a book. While he may never 
reach the surtax level the sudden addition of 
three or four hundred pounds to an average 
income of, say, six hundred, may cut steeply into 
his receipts from a book. The answer is, surely, 
to permit authors to average out all earnings 
from books, irrespective of the amount, over a 
period of three years, and then to tax the 
average income in the normal way. This Report 
appeared too late for consideration in the 
Budget. But the point can be raised on the 
Finance Bill, and the Government would be wise 
to make a concession that would cost little. 


Rescuing the Conference ? 


Our Paris correspondent writes: The longer 
the Deputies continue their hairsplitting dis- 
cussions, the more sceptical is everybody be- 
coming about the Foreign Ministers’ conference 
ever leading to anything at all, or even taking 
place. Even so, on the British side, at any rate, 
the greatest importance is attached to the ultimate 
success of the Deputies’ conference and it is fairly 
confidently predicted that, in another fortnight, 
agreement will have been reached on the agenda. 
It is certain that, if the British want this conference 
to succeed, the Russians want it too. Mr. Jessup 
also says he wants it to succeed; but whether that 
is also the feeling of his chiefs in Washington 
nobody quite knows. As for the French, they 
are doing as they are told by the Americans. The 
Russian view, in the circumstances, is that if the 
conference is not to break up, it will be only 
thanks to Britain. Certainly, Mr. Ernest Davies 
seems to be fully conscious of his essential role as 
conference-rescuer. 

The paradoxical situation continues in which 
the three Western Powers stick throughout to 
their “united front”; but what ultimately matters 
is whether, during their give-and-take conferences 
a trois every morning, Mr, Davies succeeds in 
winning over Mr. Jessup to the kind of compro- 
mise which will make it possible to reach a 
further compromise with Gromyko. Both the 
Americans and the Russians seem to want an 
absolutely rigid agenda; the British line is that, 
even if a few obscurities are allowed to survive 
in the final agenda, it should still be adopted, 
rather than have no Big Four Conference at all. 
Much is made on the British side of the Causes 
of Tension “umbrella” under which German de- 
militarisation and the level and reduction of 
armaments can all be discussed “as a whole.” 
But the quarrel is still over the exact order in 
which the “causes” and their remedies are to be 
enumerated. 

Even if the thorny question of German arma- 
ments is put at the top of the list, it is argued 
on the Western side that it should not be put in 
such a way that the Russians could interpret it 
as meaning that it is the “first cause” of inter- 
national tension. If “reduction” is put before 
“level” of armaments, then, it is feared, the 
Russians might think France had implicitly 
promised to reduce her armaments, when, in 
reality, she has not. Another point: why limit 
the reduction of armaments to the Big Four? 
What about China, Poland, etc.? As against this, 
the Americans seem reluctant to admit that either 
the Atlantic Pact or the American bases round 
Russia are “causes of tension.” ‘To the layman, 
all this looks like a lot of quibbling, and perhaps 
he is not far wrong to conclude that if the will 
is there to go ahead with the Four Ministers’ 
Conference, then the Deputies’ Conference will 
not break down. 

The role played by M. Parodi—or rather, not 
played at all in M. Schuman’s absence—has been 
unenviable. President Auriol, it must be said, 
has not set M. Parodi a very good example during 
his U.S. visit. The most acid criticism of 
Auriol was published in the Canard Enchainé in 
the form of an imaginary “Auriol Diary ” : — 

That speech of mine, I hear, made a tremendous 
impression. Heavens! Didn’t I build up France 
to them! What muscles we have in France! What 
guts! We shall fight when necessary! The soldiers 
of Verdun! Our glorious come-back in Indo- 

China! There were moments when I thought 

they'd appoint me in MacArthur's place!!! What 

a change for the Yanks after the visit from that 

sourpuss Attlee, with his “ counsels of moderation ”! 

The President’s totally uncritical attitude to 
America has been criticised in a surprisingly large 
number of quarters here. 
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PARLIAMENT : The Budget and Nye 

Wednesday 
“Ap after the tempest, a still quietness.” So 
the Commons began last week, following the rag- 
ing of the weeks before the recess. In spite of 
five Tory Prayers on the Order Paper, the first 
night was all sweet reasonableness; and good tem- 
pers lasted through debates on sea fish, salmon, 
utility pram rugs and pet animals. One ounce of 
cheese, however, was enough to tip the scales. 
The ease of the final birth of the little Leasehold 
Bill, after its earlier struggle to be born, had 
lulled Labour members to a sense of false se- 
curity. The Tories, failing in the new tricks, 
brought out again an old one. And it worked. 
The Government was defeated by 18 votes on a 
Prayer to annul the Order which had reduced the 
cheese ration from 30zs to 2ozs. “Government 
down, cheese up,” read the headlines. Though, 
if Fred Lilley, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food, be right, the result will be only 
a variant of “ Alice ””— “Cheese yesterday, cheese 
to-day, but no cheese to-morrow,” which is rather 
the pattern of Tory opposition. 

For the Budget the House was crowded and 
excited; rather like a contemporary night at 
Harringay. The champion of the big fight was 
at the top of the bill, but with so few contests to 
his credit -hat his real form was quite unknown. 
As in previous years, Sir William Darling sat top- 
hatted, like an auctioneer from Dickensia, though 
not this year alone. Five other Tories, envious 
of last year’s lonely dignity, sat behind him, in 
a bunch, Sir Will looked as though he despised 
both their appearance and their gregariousncss. 
Cheering swelled as Churchill came in, and the 
Chancellor and the Chancellor’s orange juice. But 
where was Nye ? 

When it was over, Labour members looked re- 
lieved, Tory members pained. Popularity should 
be the prerogative of Opposition, not of Govern- 
ment. And this Budget threatened to be popular. 
There were, of course, omissions. Each Member 
later paraded his own King Charles’ head. But 
there were things to cheer about also—-increases 
in profits tax, and increases in pensions; exemp- 
tions from purchase tax of kitchen goods, en- 
couragement to Britons to marry and have farni- 
lies—but to avoid, if possible, the necessity of 
spectacles and dentures. 

Despite the Minister of Labour, charges would 
be made on these. Where, then, was Nye? Ab- 
sent from his usual place on the Front Bench, 
Bevan stood behind the Speaker’s chair, whilst 
Gaitskell underlined the conflict on this issue: 
“the Chancellor will not be moved by any pres- 
sure of any kind, however insidious or well inten- 
tioned.” 

In the succeeding Debate, it was inevitable that 
the Budget should get mixed up with the position 
of the Labour Minister. Henderson-Stewart, 
whose wide sympathies enable him to be Liberal, 
National and Conservative at the same time, 
favoured words meaning what they said and in- 
sisted that Bevan should resign, since he had said 
that he would not remain a member of a Govern- 
ment which made a charge on the Health Service. 
Dr. Morgan, on the other hand, from a wide 
medical experience argued that not spectacles and 
dentures, but hospitals and surgery, were health. 
The Minister, therefore, would stay where he 
was, if words meant anything. 

But where was Nye? He was at St. Mary’s 
Hospital paying a visit to Mr, Attlee. And nis 
views, it seems, are not for publication—unless 
perhaps to the Prime Minister. And the P.M. 
doubtless will keep counsel. .. . and Gaitskell. . . . 
and Nye... if he can. Tom WILLIAMS 





Passing of the Pro-Consul 


Presment Truman has taken his courage 
in both hands and sacked General MacArthur. 
Characteristically, after much hesitation and 
a seeming show of weakness, he has acted with 
an abrupt vigour which suggests that his patience 
was suddenly exhausted. The instinct that 
served him so well in the 1948 election cam- 
paigu told him that he would win and not lose 
support by “ purging” the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. It is also true that Mr. Morrison’s pro- 
test in Washington was not, as in the case of 
Whitehall’s opposition to the advance to the 
Yalu river, timidly diplomatic, but completely 
unambiguous. Mr. Truman’s decision was no 
doubt made easier by the fact that MacArthur 
had finally been disloyal to the Pentagon; for- 
merly he had merely flouted the State Depart- 
ment, the United Nations, the Governments of 
the countries fighting with him in Korea and the 
President of the United States himself. The 
State Department might put up with Mac- 
Arthur’s disobedience to directives and his habit 
of choosing moments of particular delicacy or 
importance in peace discussions to make state- 
ments of personal policy that were bound to 
wreck them. The military chiefs were less 
tolerant. 

Perhaps the decisive factor was the General’s 
continuous demand, made through numerous 
official and unofficial spokesmen in Washington 
and in Tokio, to be permitted to bomb the “ pri- 
vileged sanctuary of Manchuria.” Even those 
Americans who advocated the extension of the 
war to the Chinese mainland must have been 
aware that to bomb Manchuria would be to 
compel the Soviet Union to give support in the 
air to its ally in Peking; in that event the “ privi- 
leged sanctuary” of Tokio and other American 
military bases in the Far East would also go up 
in flames. To judge from his broadcast speech 
on Wednesday night, it is clear that Mr. Truman 
fully realised that MacArthur’s threat to bomb 
and invade the Chinese mainland from Formosa 
would almost inevitably begin a world war, which 
would be regarded as both wicked and unneces- 
sary not only by “intellectuals,” “ anti-Ameri- 
cans” and “ fellow-travellers,” but also by the 
mass of politically conscious people of many 
political persuasions on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The political consequences of sacking Mac- 
Arthur are at present unpredictable. President 
Truman must have felt on strong ground, or 
must have been stung beyond endurance, before 
taking an action which he knew would greatly 
add to his political difficulties. He may comfort 
himself by the knowledge that it will also in- 
crease his popularity among the millions of 
American citizens who have never been per- 
suaded by their newspapers to fecl any liking 
for the grandiose and arrogant pro-consul in the 
Far East. He must also be aware that America’s 
position as the leader of the United Nations 
was at stake, since MacArthur’s declarations 
about rearming Japan and “liberating Asia from 
Communism” gave the impression that America 
was not acting as the instrument of U.N. policy, 
but using it to further the aims of American 
imperialists. As long as General MacArthur 


was there, Mr. Acheson had no convincing reply 
to anti-American propaganda all over the world. 
Most important of all, Mr. Truman knew that 
Britain and an important part of the Common- 
wealth would not stand for MacArthurism. 
British public opinion, voiced decisively in 
the House of Commons, had propelled Mr. 
Attlee to Washington last December. Since 
then, the anxieties expressed from the first in 
this and a few other journals have been taken 
up generally in the press. Mr. Morrison, at the 
very outset of his career as Foreign Secretary, 
has been in a position to tell Washington that 
the British people and the British Government 
would not allow our soldiers to be used for a 
further unlimited military campaign north of 
the 38th Parallel, and that we adhered to our 
policy of recognising the actual Government of 
China, of working for its acceptance as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, and of returning to 
it the island of Formosa, which legally belongs 
to China and whose occupation by the defeated 
rump of the Kuomintang army, equipped and 
backed by the United States, is a continuing 
threat to peace in the Far East. 

Surveying these facts, Mr. Truman must 
feel that he has done a good day’s work, that 
he has at least postponed world war, removed 
a potent weapon of political warfare from the 
hands of the Communists, saved the United 
Nations from disruption and prevented a grave 
and perhaps lasting split between America and 
Britain. His thoughts must next turn to the 
possibilities of peace in the Far East. With 
MacArthur gone, few people will see any case 
for Mr. Dulles’ purely Western treaty with 
Japan. Mr. Morrison is believed to be urging, 
with obvious common sense, that the Chinese 
should be given an opportunity of taking part 
in the peace settlement: they were, after all, 
the principal victims of Japan’s aggression. 
Those who have consistently struggled against 
MacArthurism here must not fall into the easy 
assumption that his withdrawal means the 
collapse of the “China Lobby” in Washing- 
ton, or implies that it will be easy to make 
peace in Korea. If his friends so choose, 
General MacArthur can now become the 
central figure in a political dispute which may 
poison and convulse American politics. 

Meanwhile, General Ridgway, an efficient, 
non-political general with a reputation for 
believing that victory comes through killing 
the largest possible number of the enemy, is 
fighting a stubborn campaign which moves 
slowly in spite of the fact that he has a great 
air force at his disposal while the Chinese and 
North Koreans have virtually done. The 
devastation of Korea, and the disproportionate 
casualties on the Chinese side, may pre-dispose 
Mao Tse-tung to a cease-fire in Korea once he 
is assured that China is not to be invaded from 
Formosa. If China was prepared to consider 
discussion of peace terms in December, when 
India was the chief mediator and China was at 
the height of her military success in Korea, there 
seems more chance for truce negotiations 
amidst the slaughter to-day. But we must 
emphasize, as we have from the day in June 
when the Korean war began, that the American 
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“protection” of Formosa makes peace be- 
tween China and America impossible. In any 
case, the Chinese Communists are in a revolu- 
tionary and expansive phase; it will not be easy 
to persuade them to accept a reasonable settle- 
ment. 

Peking is bound to attempt to complete its 
revolution. It can no more afford to have an 
enemy stronghold in Formosa than, say, the 
American rebels in the 18th century could have 
neglected an invading army of Loyalists and 
British mercenaries on Long Island. If Mr. 
Truman is prepared for a second courageous 
step in bringing the world towards peace, he 
can remind the Pentagon that, in January, 1950, 
Mr. Acheson’s political statement that Formosa 
belonged to China was supported by official 
military hand-outs that Formosa was not of 
vital strategic importance to the United States. 
It would seem once again possible for the 
Foreign Secretaries of America, Britain, the 
Commonwealth and other, in this respect, like- 
minded countries to put forward a construc- 
tive policy for peace in the Far East which 
would be backed by the United Nations and 
which could stand a reasonable hope of being 
accepted by Communist China. 


London Diary 


Wennespay, April 11, was one of those sudden 
days that seem ordinary when you wake but by 
nightfall have jumped into the history-books. 
I had scarcely got used to the fact that the sun 
was shining when the wireless told me that 
General MacArthur had gone. As if that were 
not enough for one day, the Stone turned up at 
Arbroath Abbey on a stretcher, bandaged with 
the St. Andrew’s Flag but apparently undam- 
aged, and Aneurin Bevan once again decided not 
to resign. 

It was, of course, the Bevan story with all its 
personalities and ramifications that provided 
the best opportunity for political detectives. 
A lot of people must have been scribbling 
details in their diaries for those volumes 
of memoirs by which historical reputations 
are so often made and lost. At this stage 
all that one can fairly and safely say is that 
Mr. Attlee, admirabie chairman and astute 
politician that he is, has been unable to pre- 
vent his Cabinet becoming polarised into Right 
and Left since the withdrawal of Stafford 
Cripps and Ernest Bevin from the stage. It was 
unfortunate that the crisis arose when the Prime 
Minister was himself in hospital. In brief, 
what has occurred is a sharp division in the 
Cabinet between the Morrisonians and the 
Bevanites which has been for the time, at least, 
amicably patched up. If Aneurin Bevan had 
sustained his threat to resign, he would have 
carried a number of influential political figures 
with him, including, to most people’s surprise, 
Harold Wilson. Harold Wilson is one of the 
younger members of the Ministry; he has been 
outpaced by Gaitskell and he feels, no doubt, 
that his more constructive ideas have been 
passed over and that his future and his sym- 
pathies lie with the more progressive part of 
the Government. Maybe the crisis has done 
no harm. In the event, both sides seemed to 
have shown much common sense. They live 
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to fight as a united party at another election 
which, barring some quite unforeseen accident, 
is now postponed at least until the autumn. 
Political meteorologists would say that the 
party fortunes are following the same trend as 
the weather. Spring is not yet here, but there 
is some sunshine and a prospect of slow improve- 
ment—with bright intervals. 
* * * 


Where have all the German air aces, designers 
and master-technicians gone to during this 
period of German winter? There were stories 
in 1945 of a hard core of Nazi resisters planning 
to rebuild German air power abroad. Wing- 
Commander Asher Lee, who is certainly well- 
informed on this subject, now sends me details 
which suggest that this threat may not have been 
mere talk and swagger. Two years ago, for in- 
stance, Kurt Tank, designer of the Focke-Wulf 
200, the German plane that played such an 
important role in the Battle of the Atlantic, 
openly arrived in the Argentine in order to 
build aircraft and to join General Galland, 
former chief of Géring’s fighter units. Tank, 
I’m told, now has control of a large aircraft plant 
at Cordoba employing several thousand workers. 
Those who are sceptical of Peron’s claims to 
be making atom bombs are more impressed by 
his account of the Pulqui jet fighter, which is 
said to be the first Tank post-war product. Asso- 
ciated in similar work are a number of well- 
known German airmen, Colonel Ritter, Colonel 
Rudel, and Dr. Tellman, a famous Wehrmacht 
scientist who was reported in February, 1950, 
by the Daily Mail to have escaped from the 
Soviet Union, where for five years he had been 
offering his specialised knowledge of rockets and 
jet propulsion. Mr. Asher Lee has a number 
of other examples of well-known German air 
experts who are at work in the Soviet Zone, 
some of whom have skipped back to the Ameri- 
can and British Zones with accounts of the pro- 
gress in the fields of rocket and jet aircraft. 
Some recent accounts from refugees from the 
Soviet Zone of Germany show that the experi- 
mental centre at Peenemunde has been rebuilt 
and enlarged by the Russians and that the staff 
is still mainly composed of Germans. He adds, 
however, that the real “ Mecca for ex-Luftwaffe 
personnel ” is the Argentine. 

* * * 


Those of us who supported the Palestine Jews 
in their struggle for independence always realised 
the danger that Zionism might generate an 
aggressive nationalism. The real crime of Mr. 
Bevin was that he compelled the Israeli to estab- 
lish their State, not in peaceful collaboration with 
Britain, but through a war with the Arabs; and 
its frontiers were then enlarged by a series of 
campaigns skilfully timed to avoid action by the 
U.N. truce authorities. This gave the Jewish 
leaders the conviction that survival in a hostile 
world depends on shrewd policy combined with 
strong-arm methods. But will Mr. Ben Gurion’s 
latest decision to take the law into his own hands 
really help Israel? Apparently he has staged a 
bombing raid against a Syrian village as a reprisal 
for the murder of eight Israeli policemen, and 
followed this up by stating that whatever the 
U.N. may decide about the original cause of the 
dispute, Israel will not change her policy. This 


seems to me specially wrong-headed for two 
reasons. In the first place, Israel’s whole exist- 
ence depends on the United Nations, and both 
this new State and the Jews outside stand to gain 
more by strict adherence to the rule of law than 
any other people. In the second place, strong- 
arm methods of this sort will scare off any of 
Israel’s neighbours who were considering 
making peace with her and rally all the modetate 
Arabs behind the, extreme Nationalists: who are 
still determined to destroy her. 


* * 7 


As for the dispute itself, Dick Crossman tells 
me that he happened to be on the spot on the 
day when the cause of the trouble began. In the 
far north of the country just below Dan, and 
with snow-capped Hermon towering over it, lies 
the Huleh Lake far below sea level. Before the 
Jews came, it was a terrible malarial swamp 
through which the Jordan passes on its way south 
to the Sea of Galilee. Jewish settlers after many 
years of struggle have dealt with the malaria, and 
the Jewish Government now plans to drain the 
whole swamp, leaving only a few tidy carp ponds 
where the Lake now is, and for this purpose their 
engineers have decided to change the level of the 
Jordan, which is here the frontier with Syria. 
Last January, Crossman watched a bulldozer 
cutting the first sod by the bridge which is the 
Syrian frontier, while Syrian women and children 
from the other side collected the brushwood 
which was being cleared. At that time, what 
impressed him was the contrast between the 
friendliness of this easy-going open frontier and 
the tension farther south between Israel and 
Jordan. Soon after his visit, the Syrian Govern- 
ment laid an objection with the Armistice Com- 
mission against the whole plan on the ground 
that it was taking place in a demilitarised zone 
where no changes were permitted, and involved 
diverting the Lake and the level for exclusively 
Israeli purposes. Within a day or two, friendli- 
ness changed to hostility, and the Jewish bull- 
dozers had to be armed and guarded by the 
Army. Then the trouble spread to the Israeli- 
Syrian frontier south of the Lake of Galilee, and 
it is here that eight Israeli policemen were mur- 
dered and the reprisal bombing took place. 
Crossman observes that the proper use of the 
Jordan waters would enormously benefit four 
countries, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Israel. 
What is needed is a common policy which not 
only gives fair shares to all four countries (Israel 
claims that her scheme does benefit her Syrian 
neighbours), but makes them all feel that the 
scheme is fair. But that depends on establishing 


peace. 


* * * 


I asked Mr. Park why it was that the grass in 
nearby fields had almost disappeared under a 
rash of mole hills. He said it was the same as 
everything else. People nowadays didn’t take 
enough trouble to keep down the moles, and 
anyway, when the ground was so wet, moles were 
hard to catch because they went through the 
ground easily and dug under the traps. .. . 
Intelligent creatures with good noses, even if 
blind. More intelligent certainly than frogs. 
Mr. Park asked me if I had ever seen so many 
frogs squashed on the roads. “ There’s one spot 
where if I’ve seen one dead frog, I have seen two 
hundred,” he said, With the road always under 


a, 
water how is the frog to know where he will 
get flattened by passing cars, and which pond is 
safe for frogs? Worse than Becher’s Brook. 

* * * 

From these biological topics we moved on 
naturally to the weather, agreeing that it was 
hard to lose both last year’s summer and this 
year’s spring. No, Mr. Park could remember 
nothing quite like it. The tractors could not get 
on to the land, which at least showed the advan- 
tage of horses. No spring wheat was sown. It 
was too late for wheat now anyway, and in a 
fortnight’s time it would be too late to sow even 
barley, with any prospect of a proper crop. 
We were standing in the mud and the sun was 
shining. It was a bright interval, in which it 
was possible to notice that the primulas were 
doing well by the water, that the daffodils were 
undersized, as you would expect, and that the 
early plum buds were fat. “Of course,” said 
Mr. Park, “the weather was funny earlier on, 
but it is seasonable now.” “Seasonable?” I 
said. “Yes,” said Mr. Park, pointing to the 
plum buds, “that’s the cause of all this sleet 
and hail now. We always get this kind of 
weather when the blackthorn comes. We call it 
the blackthorn winter. When I was young, 
every year the wintry weather would begin to 
come to an end about the middle of February; 
you would be able to get on to the land. Towards 
the end of March you’d get gales and cold 
and flurries of snow. That is what this is. The 
blackthorn winter. It is seasonable enough.” 
At that we both put up our coat collars and ran 
for shelter. It was thundering and the rain came 
down in icy sheets, every now and again turning 
to hail: cold bullets hit one behind the ear. 
“Let’s talk again later,” I said to Mr. Park, “on 
a less seasonable day. The blackthorn isn’t out 
yet.” CRITIC 


BLOODY, BUT UNBOWED 


Whenever you come to Britain this year you'll 


sense a gala spirit in the air . . . in every corner of 
the land Britain will celebrate with festivals and fétes, 
fairs and exhibitions.—Festival Advertisement in thei 
NEW YORKER. 
Festival year will be one to remember, 

Census and Budget find Britain en féte; 
Festival shows are from May to September, 

But public rejoicing already is great. 


Nation-wide census reactions were cheering — 
Flocks have been numbered with ritual antique, 

Now the Exchequer proceeds to sheep-shearing, 
Merry blood-sacrifice marks Budget Week. 


Income-tax rises, but no one will grudge it, 
Mopping up spending-power causes delight; 

Gaitskell puts teeth in the Festival Budget— 
No dentures are needed with little to bite. 


Festival shortages cause jubilation, 
Workers put heart in the Festival strike, 
Shareholders welcome increase in taxation, 
Rich, poor and middle class all soaked alike. 


Carnivals, bonfires and torchlight processions, 
Taxpayers’ rallies are something to see! 

Citizens joyfully pawn their possessions, 
Britain’s all out on a Festival spree. 


Festival year is the national playtime! 
All Gas and Gaitskell in country and town! 
Britain is going all out for a gay time— 
Even the Festival can’t get her down. 
SAGITTARIUS 





a4 
THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and s/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


It had always been a strong point in favour of 
the sport that the powers that be and the Church 
had regarded marksmaiuship as the insignia of a 
sober and upright life; good shots were above sus- 
picion.—Eastbourne Gazette. (J. W. Banks.) 


“People,” he commented, “don’t hang from 
their bedroom windows late at night, screaming for 
some considerable time, because they cannot have 
relations with their wives.” He thought it had been 
proved that this was what Mr. W— had done.— 
News of the World. (Miss Georgina Adams.) 


——, of North Street, Bedminster, was object- 
ing to all forms of military service as a member 
of the Plymouth Brethren, 

“If you do not object to working in a butcher’s 
shop, you cannot object to working as a nursing 
orderly, can you?” asked the judge—Bristol 
Evening World. (D. K. Rowat.) 


A South Devon hotel brochure announces: 
“Guests dogs are charged Is. or Is. 6d. per 
day according to size and social standing.—Daily 
Express. (Mr. J. Holder.) 


The 


Protectors of 


Property 


Soames Forsyte would surely have appreciated 
Willenhall. This friendly town of grubby red 
brick—factories, old and new, packed tight in its 
maze of winding streets—is more than just one 
segment of the grimy conurbation that sprawls 
over the spoiled and ravished earth of the Black 
Country: it has a character of its own.. Some 
5,000 of its adult citizens, 3,000 men and 2,000 
women, have consecrated their lives to the. pro- 
tection of property; here, and nearby, they make 
Britain’s latches, locks and keys. 

Once the locksmith was par excellence a hand- 
craftsman, with a history stretching back to the 
Pharaohs; and when the smelting of ore moved 
from Sussex to the Midlands, the early lock- 
smiths of Willenhall had to make plates for their 
lock-casings by hammering black iron bars on 
the anvil and cutting them to shape. In 1790, 
fly-presses were introduced to clip and pierce the 
lock-plates, and in 1806 keys began to be pro- 
duced by drop-forging; but throughout most of 
the nineteenth century the bulk of Wiilenhall’s 
locks were turned out in small backyard work- 
shops. In these family concerns the wife did the 
japanning—the baking being done, turn and turn 
about with bread and joints, in the kitchen oven 
—and the product was sold to travelling packmen 
who came and chaffered at the door. To-day, the 
single-handed backyard producer has vanished 
from the scene. Of the 60 lock-making firms in 
Willenhall, many are small enterprises with less 
than 100 employees; and there are still some tiny 
firms employing, say, a dozen hands in cramped, 
century-old shops. Even these use power; but 
their machine-tools represent the technique of 
fifty years ago, and at least two-thirds of Willen- 
hall’s output now comes from three or four large 
concerns. Yet Willenhall wears its mass-produc- 
tion with a difference. Paradoxically, it is for the 
cheapest everyday locks that the most costly 
machines are required to ensure quick, economi- 
cal assembly by unskilled labour; the finishing 
and adjustment of the high-quality locks svll 
needs a craftsman’s skill. 

In the cramped market place of Willenhall the 
visitor looks in vain for statues of the men w'o 


pioneered the local industry in its modern 
form—Barron, Bramah, Jeremiah Chubb and 
Linus Yale. They merit record. Until 1778, when 
Barron thought out the principle of a lock in 
which two “tumblers ”"—obstructions in the lock 
which “dog” the movement of the bolt—had to 
be raised to an exact height, locksmiths had re- 
lied, for security, on “wards”, the projections 
from the keyhole-casing which impede the turn- 
ing of any key whose “bit” is not appropriately 
grooved. Medieval examples of complicated 
chest-locks—usually an elaborate series of inter- 
connected latches—illustrate early refinements of 
the “ward” principle; but, no matter how com- 
plex the wards, the burglar could always defeat 
the locksmith by a skeleton key. An impression 
of the wards was easily taken by a “blank” with 
a composition of wax and soft soap stuck on one 
side of the “bit,” which was then cut so as to 
avoid the wards. 

It was in the period when the marauding 
veterans of Wellington’s armies became a menace 
to society that Jeremiah Chubb invented the first 
modern lever-tumbler lock. His “Detector 
Lever”, patented in 1818, had six tumblers with 
a pivoted action; and the whole mechanism was 
put out of gear by a spring if one tumbler was 
lifted too high by the use of a pick-lock or an 
alien key- fabricated, with less than mathematical 
precision, from a criminally intended moulding. 
Only the correct key could then rectify the mech- 
anism by giving it a fresh locking twist. This 
patent was a landmark. Chubb issued chal- 
lenges; and, in 1832, Thomas Hart, a Wolver- 
hampton locksmith, tried his picking skill in a 
test (solemnly announced by the town crier) in a 
local inn-yard. He failed, and so, it is said, did 
some of the cleverest felons whose art was tested 
in a prison hulk at Spithead. 

The next milestone was the invention in 1848 
of the pin-tumbler lock in the U.S., by Linus 
Yale. He had had a forerunner in 1784, when 
Bramah devised a cylindrical lock whose bolt was 
moved by a rotating barrel—its movement being 
blocked by “sliders” whose notches fitted the 
shape of a cylindrical key.’ What Yale did was 
to apply to cylindrical locks a principle as old 
as the Pharaohs—movable pins actuated by a 
flat, notched key. And here, apart from later re- 
finements, the history of household locks ends. 
The keyless “combination” lock, with its four 
tumbler-wheels actuated by a setting dial pro- 
viding for 100m. possible changes, began to be 
produced in 1865 by James Sargent of Rochester, 
N.Y.; but this was essentially a gadget for Soames 
Forsyte’s banker, not his house. 

As mass-production of latches and locks devel- 
oped, the single-handed producer, one might have 
thought, should logically have turned, like his 
opposite number in boot-making, to the highest 
grade “scientific” article. But for this purpose 
he lacked the capital to buy machine-tools which 
could compete with Chubb’s; and, as far as every- 
day locks are concerned, he could not stand up 
against the economical methods of rationalised 
repetition work and the conveyor belt. For the 
small firms still existing to-day there may always 
be a place: they are well fitted to tackle minor 
replacement jobs—e.g., for hotels requiring new 
locks of a special size for which it would not be 
worth while to re-tool in a mass-production fac- 
tory. But the little men, whose customers are 
mostly Birmingham factors, are “weak sellers”, 
and they are confronted to-day with shortages of 
raw materials and castings—sometimes involving 
a serious addition to finishing costs—with which 
the big firms are better able to cope. Pass from 
the little workshop, with perhaps one pillar- 
press and a couple of lathes, to, say, the Josiah 
Parkes works where, in a modern layout, a multi- 
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plicity of almost human machines are turning out 
with marvellous precision the components of 
lever and pin-tumbler locks—mortise locks, rim 
locks, latches and dead-locks, luggage-locks and 
padlocks, large and small: against this mechan- 
ised efficiency the prospects for the smali enter- 
prises look dim—though their products are often 
of first-rate workmanship. 

Here and in the neighbouring factories, Yale’s 
and Tonks’, there is production in profusion— 
organised from brass foundry to final glossy finish 
—of all that a man of property needs to guard 
his househola goods. It is not, of course, claimed 
that everyday locks are proof against the scien- 
tific, leisured burglar. In and around Willenhall 
I learned something of techniques which it would 
be unbecoming to describe in these columns; 
and, given enough time and reasonable accessi- 
bility of the lock, a first-rate cracksman can 
probably circumvent any pin-tumbler lock and 
any lever lock not fitted with special anti-picking 
devices. For ordinary purposes, however, a 
(necessarily expensive) fool-proof lock is, in a 
sense, a luxury: the jewel case or the wooden 
door can be only too easily cut through without 
bothering about the lock; and the keys of mass- 
produced pin-tumbler locks allow for at least 
60,000 variations. 

In search of real “security,” the visitor to 
Willenhall must go a couple of miles towards 
Wolverhampton. There, no longer housed in 
their five-storey nineteenth-century red fortress, 
but in a less symbolic, more efficient modern, 
single-storey factory. Chubb’s challenge the 
enemies of concentrated wealth. These include 
both the cracksman and fire. In one section of 
the plant you can watch the assembly of fire- 
proof cabinets, their double skins of thin sheet 
steel interlined with the mixture of concrete and 
diatomaceous earth which has taken the place 
of the old-fashioned compound of sawdust and 
Epsom-salt. These, of course, would be child’s 
play to a burglar with oxy-acetylene equipment. 
Against his depredations are the huge safes and 
strong-rooms assembled in another bay—im- 
mensely thick steel plates, welded and intcrlined 
with special blow-pipe-resistant alloys; doors with 
double bolts at opening and hinges; a whole com- 
plex of locks, “ combinations ” and levers difficult 
of access, fortified by internal devices which jam 
the whole mechanism if heat is applied with 
felonious intent. Here, since the war, was made 
the impregnable strong-room for the Crown 
Jewels of the Shah; here, in the making, are safe- 
deposit lockers and the ingenious night safes for 
banks into which shop-keepers can pop their 
after-hours takings. And here, in the production 
of “security” locks—the components sometimes 
hand-cut, sometimes shaped and pierced by 
machines—the descendants of the old locksmiths 
follow a calling which is half industry, half craft. 
In the Willenhall factories young workers are 
anxious, as a rule, to become machine-setters or 
tool-makers rather than locksmiths; but, in 
Chubb’s, the tradition of craftsman’s pride is still 
strong. 

Up to a point, this craftsmanship is rationalised 
on factory lines: even for their high-quality locks, 
with “individual” keys, Chubb’s naturally aim 
at “runs” of several thousands. But, with money 
in your purse, you can command special jobs 
such as that commissioned, not long ago, by an 
Indian Maharajah who wanted several score of 
perfect padlocks, adapted in size for jewel case, 
zenana and elephant cage, and all operated by a 
master key so small that it could be carried inside 
a signet ring. Even the standard locks now made 
in this factory would delight the ghost of Jeremiah 
Chubb. Apart from such commonplace devices 
as the “ barrel and curtain” which closes the key- 
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hole against malefactors, there are many modern 
refinements to make harder the way of the trans- 
gressor. Does he “borrow” your key and file a 
fraction off the bit, so that the short-travel of 
the bolt prevents all the levers from falling? In 
that case, he can be circumvented by the “tail” 
fitted to the Monitor-Lever locks, which stops the 
withdrawal of the key and thus gives warning 
that all is not well. Then there are double-acting 
locks for which a second key iy needed, either to 
make the first work or to give an added throw 
to the bolt; there are cylindrical locks actuated, 
not by pin-tumblers, but by a beautifully adjusted 
lever mechanism; and, a further product of in- 
genuity, there are the change-key locks for safe 
deposits. These have adjustable levers which 
can be set to any selective key of its class. You 
rent a box and get a new key: the old key which 
the previous tenant has supposedly returned, but 
of which he may have made an impression, will 
no longer work. And finally, there are the keyless 
“combination” locks. In their case readers of 
detective fiction are doomed to disillusionment. 
One has read of the “click” of tumblers per- 
ceptible to a stethoscope or ultra-sensitive fingers. 
Alas for the followers of Raffles, the tumblers in 
these locks turn silently on a bearing, being driven 
by a cam fastened in a spindle which is actuated 
through gear mechanism by the dial: there is 
no “click” for the most sensitive ear. Soames 
Forsyte, I fancy, would have been glad to know 
that. AYLMER VALLANCE 


Franco in Retreat 


(We publish below some extracts from the notebook 
of an Englishman in Barcelona. He describes the 
tramway boycott, which began on March 1 in protest 
against higher fares, and the General Strike which 
followed on March 12.! 

. . . For five days not a soul in the city has 
ridden on a tram, not even priests or civil servants. 
** We came out of the football stadium, thousands 
of us,” said Pedro, my favourite café waiter. “‘ It 
was pouring with rain. The trams went by very 
slowly, inviting us to get in—empty, except for the 
armed guards. We trudged along in the rain, 
and not a single person got in. Do you know, we 
felt a sort of joy doing it, we felt like real men.” 
Again and again one hears this kind of phrase. 
“It is twelve years since we last did anything,” 
says Dr. * You cannot imagine the feeling 
of physical relief.” Domingo,.an undergraduate, 
reacts like a young man of 1848. “ I had thought 
the spirit had gone out of the people : now I have 
found my belief in the people again.”” No doubt 
such feelings are strongest among the middle- 
class opposition; they have lived so long in a 
series of ivory towers, in which, at best, Sardanas 
are danced to keep up the national spirit, and 
Ezra Pound is surreptitiously translated into 
Catalan. Yet the feeling of half-incredulous 
pride, the conscious flexing of rediscovered 
moral muscles, is common to all. The tramway 
boycott broke that crust of passivity and attentisme 
which (with the lack of effective illegal organisa- 
tions) is Franco’s greatest asset to-day... . 

In a way it is the story of the sorcerer’s appren- 
tice. There seems no doubt that the boycott was 
organised (through the students) with the con- 
nivance of some of the authorities and the active 
support of part of the disgruntled Falangists. 
Don Miguel, a small exporter, reports that the 
first news of the boycott came to him three days 
before the students’ leaflets. His daughter 
Monserrat, who goes to political classes at the 
Falangist social welfare organisation, told her 
family that her instructress wanted the word 
passed round: on March 1 nobody gets into a 


tram. ‘‘ We found it hard to believe,” he says. 
Certainly there were divisions between the 
authorities. Bautista Sanchez, the military 
commander, flatly refused to bring out his 
troops: even army officers suffer from the 
rocketing cost of living unless they are racketeers. 

There seems to have been a combination of 
three factors—the universal disgust of all 
Spaniards, Francoists included (except those in 
the racket) with the present state of affairs; a 
row between the politicians who see that the facts 
of Spanish hunger ;must be recognised, if only 
for demagogic purposes, and the simple diehards ; 
the usual factional struggles between the 
racketeers themselves. Plenty of people have 
been gunning for Baeza, the late Governor, 
quite apart from the desperate Barcelonese. Not 
all his devotion to his native Virgin of Pilar has 
offset an indiscreetly advertised private life in 
the eyes of the Church; and the Falange still 
resents the loss of a post which used to be its own. 
But in Spain to-day there is no playing with mass 
movements. The boycott turned into a unique 
demonstration of collective strength, a refresher 
course in democracy. It was successful: fares 
have not been raised. Within a week it produced 
its logical result in the General Strike. . . . 

Who organised that? It is almost impossible 
to find out. The slogan “ Strike!” apparently 
began to be heard about three days before the 
outbreak, partly underground (though illegal 
organisation in the factories is pitifully weak), 
partly in the official “‘ vertical syndicates.” In 
fact, under rank-and-file pressure, the official 
works’ delegates have, in the past few months, been 
forced into the unusual position of voicing the 
workers’ discontent. Quite certainly, in con- 
trast to the tramway boycott, there was no semi- 
official instigation. In the atmosphere of the 
first half of March practically no organisation 
was needed to bring the men out, though there 
were signs of planning in some big works. 
“They clocked in as usual,” a textile executive 
tells me, “ and then, to our amazement, walked 
out again and started to stop the trucks on the 
street.” More often, things happened less 
systematically. Joaquin, a turner in a small engin- 
eering shop, says, ““ The word had gone round 
that something was going to happen on Monday, 
most people said a strike. We start work at 
six, not at eight like most others, so we went 
in as usual. About nine the boss came in and 
told us there must be a strike, as he had seen the 
workers standing in crowds outside the factories 
on his way here. We dids.’t believe him, but 
half an hour later a truck driver told us the same, 
so of course we all came out.” Many of the 
smaller works and shops joined the strike in 
this way—half-opening their shutters that morn- 
ing, ready to shut them again as soon as it was 
clear that the movement was general. Hence 
the speed with which it spread. Between eight 
and half-past ten the town was shut down, and 
pickets stopped cars and trucks. (They seem to 
have formed quite spontaneously.) Everyone 
had been waiting . . . 

Great mass movements are usually accom- 
panied by outbursts of speech and print— 
meetings, leaflets, posters, papers. It is an odd 
and rather eerie“experience to meet one which has 
no public voices. There has been some chalking 
on the walls, and the students’ leaflet, distributed 
on the chain-letter system. That is about all. 
Very little about the movement is therefore well- 
lit and precise, except the field-grey teams of the 
armed police, whose rifles or sub-machine guns 
have been sticking out like bristles every hundred- 
odd yards in the town-centre, and by the factory 
gates, for at least a week after the strike. There 
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is only rumour and personal contact—grotesquely 
inadequate equipment, one would think, with 
which to organize a general stoppage in a great 
city. Yet in the close-packed, explosive atmos- 
phere of universal discontent even the most 
primitive forms of organisation are uncannily 
effective. For instance, after the stoppage, the 
word ran everywhere: “If the strike days are 
not paid for, we shal! come out again.” (I have 
aad it from a French engineer, a railwayman, an 
immigrant Murcian carpenter.) Consequently 
the authorities quietly dropped their original: 
order forbidding such payment, and the compan- 
ion order to sack all those arrested during the 
troubles. Rumour says there were upwards of 
3,000 arrests, including 600 women, which is not: 
unlikely, since the outlying textile factories stuck 
it out longest. For the rest, 300,000 have gone, 
back as they came out, solid and unbroken... 

One refrains from asking strikers what they 
came out for. From hunger, everyone knows that. 
One has but to see how much can be bought in 
the Bocqueria Market for the 16-17 Ptas. a day 
of the labourer, the 25 or so of the semi-skilled 
man, or even the 50 a day which my friend Juan, 
a compositor, takes home after several hours of 
overtime. In almost spontaneous movements 
such as this it is foolish to expect precise demands 
to be formulated. The workers demonstrated, 
in different places, for different versions of the 
same thing : lower prices, higher wages, an end to 
the rackets in the food administration about which 
the press is now beginning to print a few tentative 
sentences—-another victory for the strike. Per- 
haps the nearest thing to a common demand was 
the call for the dismissal of the Governor, which 
may still be seen on walls and railway sidings. 
(In Spain to-day even the most old-fashioned 
hunger-riot inevitably turns against the State.) 
Baeza went; but the walls still tell what the 
Barcelonese are thinking. Behind the market a 
crude slogan has been chalked up: Viva La 
Huelga! It will not be the last one... . 

Franco has lost immensely in prestige, but has 
bought time by an almost complete retreat. 
Whether he can do anything with it, is another 
question. So long as the movement in Catalonia 
is isolated, and substantially unorganised, he may 
survive it ; the events of March are not so easily 
repeated. On the other hand, the chances of an 
effective attack on the regime to-day no longer 
seem bound up with foreign intervention. Its 
internal disintegration in the past year provides 
new openings—and not only in Catalonia. 
Barcelona may be only a beginning. 


So They Say... 


Attuot GH some of the more lurid Budget fore- 
casts were not fulfilled, the Press was fortunately 
presented with a sensational headline topic for 
Wednesday morning’s papers, BEVAN CHALLENGES 
BUDGET-——RESIGNATION RUMOURS, stated the News 


Chronicle. BEVAN SEES ATTLEE, announced the 
Daily Express in its biggest type, and on an 1m- 
side page it printed, beside a ghoulish cartoon of 
Mr. Bevan shrinking fearfully from a monstrous 
skull perched on his desk, its gaping jaws labelled 
“Way Out,” an article entitled BEVAN—MOUSE OR 
MARTYR ? 

This suggested that Mr, Bevan may have 
planned his Bermondsey ultimatum “coldly and 
in advance,” in order to “ get out now and be next 
leader instead of Fiddler Number Three.” The 
Daily Telegraph’s Peterborough, however, spoke 
for the majority in suggesting that Mr. Bevan 
“may choose—not for the first time—to forgive 
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himself for what . . . will still be generally re- 
garded as an indiscretion.” 

As for the Budget itself, the “salient” points 
were picked and chosen in the usual way. 

At the Despatch Box 

Daily Express:—Mr. Gaitskell introduces a 
Tory Budget... . 

Daily Herald: —It would have been a very 
different story if a Tory Chancellor had been 
introducing this Budget. ... 

In the Home 

Daily Herald: BUDGET HELPS THE FAMILY. 

News Chronicie: GAITSKELL TOUCHES EVERY 
PAMILY. 

Daily Mirror: TAX OFF MANY HOME GOODs. 

Daily Graphic: MOST HOMES WILL FEEL THE 
SQUEEZE. 

In the Board Room 

Daily Telegraph: The most controversial item 
in the whole Budget . . . is the swingeing increase 
in the tax on distributed profits. . .. 

Daily Express: The increased tax on company 
profits is steep. But there will be little occasion 
for sobbing . . . profits have been running at 
good high rates for some years past. ... 

The Black and the White 

Daily Graphic: NOTHING TO HALT SOARING LIv- 
ING COSTS, SAY M.P.S—IT’S BLEAK PROSPECT AT 
HOME—DEARER PETROL LIKELY TO SEND BUS FARES 
UP AGAIN—DEATH BLOW TO LITTLE MOTORISTS— 
NEW PRICES HIT SMALLER CINEMAS—DISAPPOINT- 
MENT FOR PENSIONERS—DEAD END BUDGET. 

Daily Herald: MILLIONS ESCAPE TAX RISE— 
3,000,000 OLD FOLK TO BENEFIT—£3,500,000 CUT 
FROM TAX ON HOME GOODS—HUSBANDS WILL GET 
A BONUS—BURDEN OFF THE KITCHEN—BUDGET IS 
HONEST, NOT TOO TOUGH. 


Parliamentary Pantomime ? 

Daily Mail: Mr. Gaitskell had to set about his 
task like Old Mother Hubbard. . . the national 
cupboard was nearly bare. . . . 

Daily Graphic: The Chancellor's speech 
carried the plain warning that Britain had come 
to the end of the Robin Hood road. .. . 

AUTOLYCUS 


God’s Executives 


Since 1945, Dr. Buchman has registered some 


remarkable successes. The climate of the 
Schuman Plan, for instance, was created at Caux, 
bis Swiss headquarters. Does not M. Schuman 
believe that ‘‘ Moral Rearmament will implement 
the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact” ? And 
are not Dr. Adenauer and a formidable list of 
German politicians ardent Groupers? A supra- 
national Authority run by “ changed ”’ leaders is a 
typical Buchmanite solution of Europe’s problems. 
In America, too, M.R.A, is still a force. Ever 
since 1930, its political lobby has been strong 
enough to compel support from President Hoover, 
President Roosevelt and President Truman. In 
the Far East, it can number Mr. Jinnah, Mr. 
Gandhi, Chiang Kai-shek and many leading 
Japanese politicians among its sympathisers, as well 
as Aung San, the Burmese Nationalist leader, and 
the present Prime Minister, Thakin Nu. From 
West Africa comes the news that Mr. Zik, the 
militant leader of Nigerian nationalism, was 
converted on his way through London to the 
Prague meeting of the Partisans of Peace, and is 
now a (partly) “changed” man. And, to come 
nearer home, it is fairly certain that Buchmanite 
evangelism in the London docks has been an 
effective antidote to Communist militancy. Even 


if we assume quite a lot of exaggeration in The 
World Rebuilt*, Mr. Howard can fairly claim that 
very many very influential people have been 
“ changed ” in a very short time. 

But what difference does the Change, which 
so thrills the individual convert, make to the world 
around him ? On this point Mr. Howard has no 
doubts. In the Ruhr, he tells us, M.R.A., by trans- 
forming the individual relationship of employer 
and shop steward, and “ changing” scores of 
Marxist leaders, has rendered superfluous any 
legal enforcernent of workers’ participation in 
management. In our own Midlands, M.R.A. 
training cours's for shop stewards have resulted 
in “a complete absence of strikes.” The Chief 
Convener at Ford’s Dagenham works sums it 
up concisely : 

oral Rearmament is giving the spirit that 
brings co-operation between the management and 
men, and then extra production comes automati- 
cally. Increase in pay arises from the increase in 
production. 
It is as simple as that. Increased output, de- 
creased Labour troubles, “the safeguarding of 
the nation’s factories, docks and mines against 
systematic attempts at infiltration,” these are 
only a few of the material benefits which result 
automatically from accepting “the ideology of 
inspired democracy.” ‘‘ Change” the leaders, 
says Dr. Buchman, and every social and political 
problem solves itself. 

It is silly to deny that M.R.A. can do good. 
In public, just as in private life, personal relation- 
ships matter. If Mr. Maurice Webb and Sefior 
Peron were both Groupers, we might not be 
suffering an eightpenny meat ration: if Stalin 
were converted to Mr. Truman’s belief in 
Inspired Democracy, the Deputies in Paris might 
receive guidance to agree an agenda. Wars and 
class wars have been precipitated—and, even more 
often, prolonged—by personal bitterness in high 
places. They have also on occasion been resolved 
by a change of heart. No doubt this is the reason 
why Mr. Gandhi described M.R.A. as “ the best 
thing which has come out of the West.” He 
welcomed it as a tardy European recognition 
of spiritual force as the supreme solvent of politi- 
cal and social conflict. 

Why should any reasonable man _ remain 
suspicious of Dr. Buchman? Part of the answer 
is to be found in Mr. Eister’s painstaking study.+ 
Despite its facetious and misleading title, Dratwing- 
Room Conversion is the first sociological examina- 
tion of the Oxford Group, a sober attempt to 
classify it as a religious phenomenon among the 
multiplicity of evangelical cults and sects. This 
detached but sympathetic history of the move- 
ment up to the end of the war provides the essen- 
tial background for any critique of Mr. Howard’s 
account of the last six years. It is an important 
book, of which the Oxford University Press 
should surely publish an English edition. 

Mr. Eister’s researches show the development 
of Buchmanism, not as a steady upward line, 
culminating in the present campaign, but as a 
remarkable cycle of boom and bust. The first 
phase, which lasted from 1906 till 1926, was 
devoted to “Soul Surgery,” old-fashioned 
evangelism embellished with one or two psycho- 
analytical novelties and practised mainly among 
University students. As the result of the Soul 
Surgeon’s operations on the spiritually (and 
sexually) sick, there was an official investigation at 
Princeton, and the President of the University 
ordered Dr. Buchman off the campus. So ended 
Phase I. During Phase II, the movement was 

* The World Rebuilt. By Peter Howard. Blandford 
Press. 2s. 6d. rye 

t Drawing-Room Conversion. By Allan W. Eister. 
Duke University Press. $3.50. 
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re-named “‘ The Oxford Group ” in England, and, 
in the U.S.A., “ The First Christian Fellowship.” 
Individual Soul Surgery was dropped, group 
change developed; and Frank transferred his 
activities to Park Avenue and Park Lane. This 
was the era of the fashionable House Party—very 
public confessions of very private sins—but as 
yet without social significance. 

Then came the world economic crisis, and with 
it the line switched again. For the first time 
Dr. Buchman launched a political movement, 
under the title “ Rising Tide,” and with the 
slogan “‘ Change the Leaders.” During the boom 
he had concentrated on Society ; in the slump the 
objective was to capture the key men of politics 
and industry. Change them, he said, and 
prosperity will return. “ National” movements 
were successfully established in the U.S.A., 
Britain, Holland, Scandinavia and, above all, 
Nazi Germany. 

Mr. Howard tries to give the impression that 
Dr. Buchman was always staunchly anti-Nazi : 

The fact is that Buchman never met Hitler and 
Hitler*was too cautious to get into Buchman’s orbit. 
Nor was Buchman an intimate of Himmler or of any 
other member of the Nazi hierarchy. 

If this is absolutely honest writing, it is certainly 
not absolutely candid. That Buchman never met 
Hitler and was not an intimate of Himmler is no 
doubt true. It is also true that Dr. Buchman 
stated in the 1930's: 

Social problems can be solved within a God- 
controlled democracy, or perhaps I should say 
theocracy, and they can be solyed through a 
God-controlled fascist dictatorship, 

He was quoted in a newspaper interview : 

I thank heaven for a man like Adolf Hitler, who 
built a front-line defence against the anti-Christ of 
Communism. .. . Of course I don’t condone 
everything the Nazis do. . . . But think what it 
would mean to the world if Hitler surrendered to 
the control of God. 

Mr. Howard should not be embarrassed to admit 
this. It was natural enough that an evangelical 
movement, in revolt against materialism and 
Marxism, and confident that every problem could 
be solved by “ changed” leaders, should look 
hopefully at Nazi Germany and preach appease- 
ment. When the war broke out, the leading English 
Life-changers went off to America to launch an 
isolationist “‘ Battle for Peace.” Guidance told 
them that, in the war against Nazi Germany, the 
U.S.A.’s role should be limited to Moral Rearma- 
ment. Mass meetings, with pageantry and 
spotlights, were held in all the main cities in an 
effort to gain “‘ 100,000,000 Listeners to God ” 
by December 3rd, 1939. Dr. Buchman had come 
a long way from the Soul Surgery of the campus 
to the hypnotic demonstrations of Madison 
Square Gardens and the Hollywood Bowl. 

Spiritual boom was followed by spiritual slump. 
After Dunkirk, the Battle for Peace collapsed 
sensationally; the American crusading spirit 
found a new outlet in “ Bundles for Britain ” ; 
soon afterwards M.R.A. was expelled from its 
headquarters in a fashionable New York church. 
Undeterred, Dr. Buchman once again switched 
his line. By Pearl Harbour he was busy helping 
the American war effort by raising morale in the 
factories. It was in this phase that the new 
technique of elaborate dramatic performances 
(full-scale revues, written and produced by top- 
notch Hollywood men) was introduced. When 
peace came, the Buchmanites had shaken off the 
memories of appeasement and become the 
inspired shock-troops of the American way of life. 

Here Mr. Eister’s researches end. But we 
can already see yet another phase emerging, as 
the Cold War again makes anti-Communism 
completely orthodox. Before launching their 
new line, the Life-changers had obviously made 
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WHITE 


HE dazzling white of full sails and seagulls’ pinions as they 
catch the sun in high relief against the wine-dark water seems 


the ideal of whiteness. 


Yet it is illusory, and the purity of sails 


or feathers is far surpassed in the standards the public demands 


from the modern laundry. Laundering is a highly technical 
business, in which the research and service of the British chemist 
is of the first importance. The launderer has to consider the 
nature of the textile fibre in question, the fastness of the dye- 
stuff with which it is coloured and the character of the finishing 
agents with which it has been treated. He must, for example, 
not only remove every speck of dirt or sign of stain but also 
take precautions against the shrinking of wool, against silk’s 


loss of sheen, and against the fading of the dyes. Dry-cleaning 


WINGS 


introduces another set of chemicals and its own range of 
problems. It is to the chemist that the launderer looks for 


help in purifying and softening his water supplies: in 
thoroughly wetting great masses of materials and in loosening 
and removing the dirt from them: and in providing an ever- 
increasing number of chemicals for determining the “feel”, 
colour and appearance of textiles as well as their resistance 
to wear, rain or 


grime, sunshine, 


perspiration. Your launderer and dry- 
cleaner aim at returning a fabric or garment 
with all its qualities unimpaired. The British 
chemist contributes by making this aim a 


possibility. 
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the closest study of Communist tactics and 
methods, Soul Surgery has become “an ideo- 
logy which enables men to act ideologically,” 
and the movement is now organised as a religious 
anti-Cominform, ready to do battle with “ alien 
ideologies * and Un-American activities. 

Merely to recall these historical facts is to show 
that we have reasonable grounds for thé suspicions 
which we feel. Here is a Leader, surrounded by 
a hand-picked tody of lieutenants, who claims 
that he and his followers know the mind of God 
and are qualified fer that reason to assume the 
political leadersiup of the Western world. The 
guidance, which they receive in-their quiet times, 
is limited neither by democratic principle nor by 
religious dogma. M.R.A. is no longer a Christian 
movement: it includes changed Christians, 
chanzed Moslems, changed Buddhists. Nor is it 
party political ; men of all parties get together at 
Caux. Despite their differences, they can all 
agree, because they regard rational argument as 
a sign of original sin. For the Grouper there is 
only one side to every case. 

Oxford Group “ government” is entirely made 
up of “executives.” We have no “ legislative 
depart.nent” and no “ judicial department.” 

The Grouper who wrote these words got nearer the 
truth than he intended. I see Dr. Buchman as 
the President of a great American Corporation and 
his lieutenants as his well-groomed executives and 
salesmen. What they offer is spiritual uplift. 
Since customers must be satisfied, the line of 
goods changes with changing fashion. But nothing 
on the counter, please, which could shock our 
shareholders. Never has “ Guidance”’ led Dr. 
Buchman to challenge the social order or to 
crusade for the under-dog. In this, his career 
resembles that of John Wesley. But, unlike 
Wesley, Dr. Buchman has forsaken evangelism 
for pressure-politics, He does not preach the 
gospel to the poor and the weak, but sells an 
ideology to key men and people who matter. 
Through all his changes of political line he has 
been free-lancing on the side of the establishment, 
a-d saving souls for the status guo, It has never 
occurred to him that sometimes a strike ought to 
go on, even if it creates bitterness; that, just 
because he is a Grouper, it does not follow that 
Chiang Kai-shek should return to China, with 
Japanese assistance ; that democracy consists not 
in reconciling the unprivileged with the privileged, 
but in fighting privilege itself. To take one 
example: he has been active in South Africa for 
thirty years, but he has never campaigned against 
the colour bar. Instead, as Mr. Howard naively 
reveals, he prefers, after showing his play, The 
Forgotten Factor, to the Whites to hold “* other 
performances for Native audiences.”” To uphold 
the Christian principle of racial equality under 
Dr. Malan would produce sinful conflict, not 
guided reconciliation. 

Dr. Buchman has brought happiness and 
usefulness to a great many lonely people. If 
there are lapses from the Group, the empty 
places are speedily filled by men and women who 
find release in the rediscovery of sin and freedom 
in the surrender of the individual will to a friendly 
Group. But to call this movement Inspired 
Democracy is absurd. M.R.A. is religion 
without dogma, politics without principles— 
flesh without bone. As such, its natural affinity 
is with dictatorship, not with democracy. When 
it ‘* changes > Communists, it merely substitutes 
one set of clichés for another, and replaces 
intellectual subjection to the Kremlin by another 
type of surrender, less harmful only because it is 
more superficial. It is as well to remember that 
an anti-toxin is also a virus. 

R. H. S, CROssMAN 


The Arts in Italy 


Feom having for a generation expected nothing 
from the arts in Italy but the evidence of past 
glory, the rest of Europe now grows accustomed— 
not, perhaps, without a grudging envy, and now 
and then an irritated condescension—to expect 
much that is good and even very good. The 
Italians emerge from the shadow of their 
museums, differentiate themselves from the 
posturing of the Twenty Years, and walk in the 
light of day, disconcertingly large and human: 
here among the palaces and the poverty, the sun- 
capped towers and the picture postcards, the 
amenities of tourism and the tedium of historical 
excess, there is, after all, a people that is real, that 
thinks and feels, that sees life whole and in all 
its parts, and sees it, after all, with tender under- 
standing and with passion 

The matter of the films is already common- 
place. Of all the films of post-war Europe, or at 
any rate of Western Europe, those produced in 
Italy have alone revealed a consistent endeavour 
to reflect life upon this Continent as it is, and not 
as romance or reaction would have it be. Com- 
pared with Hollywood’s synthetic insincerity, 
films such as Paisd, Caccia Tragica, Vivere in 

Pace, Roma Citta Aperta, are as burning gold 
to the tinsel show. Their merit may be unequal, 
their conception not always sure, their sentiment 
uncertain, their realism often wanting: their 
subjects, their themes, are none the less the stuff 
of life. Where and when, in a country of massive 
unemployment, of vertiginous poverty, of despair 
verging upon desperation, has anyone made a 
film of unemployment to compare with Bicycle 
Thieves ? 

The reasons for these artistic successes may be 
hard to analyse and isolate. But it seems to me 
that they are linked closely with something in the 
nature of a national rediscovery, with a knotting 
together of the strands of that humanist tradition 
which was threaded through the chaos of the 
eighteenth century, given new strength by the 
Risorgimento, confirmed by Carducci, Manzoni, 
Verga, even the young d’Annunzio, and snapped 
at last by Fascism. The tradition was broken, 
the artists silenced ; but in contrast with Germany, 
where the artists are still silent—some of the 
exiles from Nazism, with Brecht and Mann at 
their head, excepted—the experience was not 
mortal. Even during the Thirties, when the 
dictatorship was all-pervading and the opposition 
scattered, in confino, or in flight, there remained 
in academic obscurity a certain freedom of 
research. It was not only Croce whose books 
were published by Laterza—and Croce, after all, 
was never one to sharpen social unrest: liberal 
historians such as Lucarelli could publish their 
work and were not much molested. The novelists 
could write, if not as they pleased, at least in no 
sense pleasingly to the regime: Moravia’s best 
novel, Gli Indifferenti, gave the public of the mid- 
thirties a brilliant thesis on social disillusionment. 
Vittorini’s memorable Conversazione in Sicilia was 
published at the beginning of the war, and was 
one more proof, if this were wanted, that the 
regime had utterly failed to win, much less to 
entrance, the intellectuals. 

After 1945 the writers began writing again, but 
not as if nothing had happened. If they had 
slumbered through the Twenty Years, or had failed 
to reach maturity, their awakening was thunderous. 
For what certainly remains to be said about the 
arts in Italy—all talk of technique and opportunity 
apart—is that their revival was announced by the 
trumpets of national insurrection. The prepara- 
tions and sacrifices which reached their climax 
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in the streets of Milan, Turin, and Genoa in April, 
1945, had absorbed the hopes and the cnergies 
of almost every worthwhile artist in Italy. There 
persisted on the side of the Repubblichini little 
more than a clique of sycophantic publicists. The 
nation was divided; but the dividing was all 
gain. While the riff-raff of the Brigate Nere, the 
careerists of twenty years of boot-licking, were 
crowded with their loot and luxury into the hotels 
and boarding houses of Milan during those last 
few frantic months when the armies of the Allies 
paused on the Gothic Line, the men who would 
matter for Italy walked the hills and thought the 
future theirs, or watched those who walked the 
hilis and wished them well. 

Such a situation is not so easily passed over. 
It is said that Rossellini filmed in Roma Citta 
Alperta the workers’ tenements where he had 
received shelter during the German occupation : 
whether that is fact or not, the sense of the story 
is true. Pratolini’s novel, Storia di Poveri Amanti, 
will stand well enough for another example. The 
writers began writing again, but in a fury of 
discovery. Not, indeed, all the writers: Silone 
dried up before the end of his exile ; Moravia is 
writing still, but has yet to recapture the agonising 
conviction of his earlier work. To judge by his 
other published work, Carlo Levi will not again 
achieve the success of Cristo si é fermato a Eboli. 
But new men, little-considered men, have pressed 
into the ranks. Three books from Einaudi’s 
current list bear witness to these new arrivals.* Of 
differing merit, these novels have this one thing 
in common: that they are each concerned, inti- 
mately, directly, and on the whole convincingly, 
to take an imprint from the social matrix of 
contemporary Italy. They deal uncompromisingly 
with the lives of everyday Italians in everyday— 
which is not to say ordinary or even normal— 
circumstances. They are, to that extent, works 
of realist discovery ; and, in the manner of such 
films as Sciusia, what they lack in subtlety and 
polish, in props and paint and brilliant outlay, in 
business and in beating of the drums, they more 
than make good in their sincerity and subject. 

In La Luna e i Falé—the “ Moon and the 
Torches ”—Pavese attempted, in my view success- 
fully, to show how the last twenty years may have 
seemed through the eyes of a Piedmontese 
bracciante, an agricultural worker, who returns to 
his village in the hills above Asti after making his 
pile in America. In spite of faults in construction, 
occasional annoyances of repetition, and convic- 
tion sacrificed here and there to haste—and 
Pavese, like others, wrote hard for his living 
(only, in the end, to take his own life soon after 
this, his last novel, was published)—this book has 
grace and strength and roundness. More than 
Signorina Vigano or Francesco Jovine, Pavese 
had the novelist’s talent par excellence, the hall- 
mark of satisfactory fiction—of knowing how to 
create depth, of conveying stereoscopic vision. 
From the strip of parched earth upon which this 
peasant stands the world widens into the manifold 
affairs of a farmer’s family, and thence, crossing 
the sea and returning again, it deepens stage by 
stage until the horizons are no longer within 
reach. This is the true stuff of Italy, rich, 
remarkable, intensely human. And these three 
novels—in so far as they and several cthers, 
lately published in Italy, mark a turn to realist 
discovery—provoke an interesting contrast with 
other European fiction. For Italy, the Proustian 
interregnum is over. Basi. DAVIDSON 


* La Luna ei Falé, by Cesare Pavese, Einaudi, 1950, 

L’Agnese Va a Morir, by Renata Vigano, Einaudi, 
1949, 

Le Terre del Sacramento, by Francesco Jovine, 
Einaudi, 1950. 
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The Arts and 


BALLET 


We must count Longus among the great pion- 
eers of the novel, for his Daphnis and Chloe is 
probably the first piece of fiction which is more 
than a mere adventure story. Thornley, his 
seventeenth-century translator, called it “this 
little, pleasant Laundschip of Love,” and that is 
how one would like it to appear on the stage. 
But for all its qualities, Frederick Ashton’s 
Daphnis and Chloe at Covent Garden achieves no 
such idyllic effect. Nor does it bear out Thornley’s 
curious sub-title, “A Most Sweet, and Pleasant 
Pastoroll ROMANCE for Young Ladies,” or was 
the translator being ironical ? 

In a ballet like this which depends largely on 
mood, it is more than ever important that the 
various elements—music, choreography and decor 
—be perfectly co-ordinated. Ravel, Fokine and 
Bakst, who collaborated on the first Daphnis and 
Chloe ballet (presented by Diaghilev in Paris dur- 
ing the summer of 1912) worked as one, mind. 
But Ashton and Craxton appear to be quite out of 
tune with one another and neither are in unison 
with Ravel’s music which should be their key. 
Moreover they both vary their idiom constantly. 
Ashton’s own style gives way again and again to 
Fokine’s (compare the Danses Polovtsiennes with 
the Pirates’ dances in Scene II), Balanchine’s, 
to Nijinsky’s (Ashton inevitably borrows the 
mannered Greek vase gestures that Nijinsky in- 
vented for L’Aprés Midi d’un Faune) and to indi- 
genous folk dances. As one would expect from 
our most distinguished choreographer, Ashton 
also provides us with moments of beauty—the 
opening dances for the corps de ballet, for example, 
the pas de deux for Daphnis and Lykanion in the 
same scene and Chloe’s solo in Scene II, when her 
hands are tied by the pirates—but they are too 
brief. I think the trouble is partly due to .he 
extreme richness of the music. Although Ravel 
wrote the score expressly for Fokine, this is not 
ballet music. The great crepuscular passage at 
the beginning of Scene II requires no interpre- 
tation, or rather, it would be better without an 
interpretation, if the music were played as it 
should be by the Covent Garden orchestra. How- 
ever, as a music critic remarked, one no more 
goes to hear a ballet than one goes to look at an 
opera. All the more reason that a ballet should 
be visually pleasing. Daphnis and Chloe is not. 

Mr. Ashton has nearly always been experi- 
mental with his choice of designers, and it is com- 
mendable that he should have asked a young 
English painter to work with him on Daphnis 
and Chloe, Commendable, but regrettable, for 
Mr. Craxton has very little idea of what to do 
with a stage or costumes. Also shortcomings 
which he glossed over in easel paintings are in- 
finitely more evident now they are scaled up to 
the huge dimensions of Covent Garden. In spite 
of an ugly tubular pergola arbitrarily placed, the 
first scene is the least objectionable, because it 
conveys something of Greece. But suddenly the 
idiom changes. In Scene II Craxton’s Attica be- 
comes Braque’s Dieppe. This pokey cove and 
the last meagre set, a row of stunted trees which 
resemble the promenade at Nice, destroy most of 
the great chances this ballet had. I have no 

a priort objection to modern clothes in a ballet 
of this sort, so long as they are consistent and 
justify their use—these don’t. If Daphnis ‘is 
going to conceal himself in trousers, then the hir- 
sute limbs of Pan must likewise be hidden, and 
why dress up the pirates as joke buccaneers ? 
The best part of the evening lay in the individual 
performances. Margot Fonteyn was a beautiful 
Chloe, even if her hair was black instead of red- 
gold, while Violetta Elvin made an eloquent 
seductress out of Lykanion. But best of all was 
Michael Somes, as Daphnis, who managed to be 
“a Paris for handsomeness . . . (though) not a 
Hector for bravery” without loss of virility. 

Ballet Workshop, the admirable successor to 
the pre-war Ballet Club, present two new ballets 


Entertainment 


in their fourth programme at the Mercury 
Theatre. David Paltenghi’s Scherzi della Sorte, 
to music by “Monteverdi, Cesti and Michael 
Hobson,” is distinguished by Leslie Hurry’s 
curious setting of playing cards, which is the best 
thing, technically and imaginatively, that I have 
ever seen on this handkerchief-sized stage. If 
only Paltenghi did not spoil the picture with 
elaborate acrobatics which are neither expressive 
nor beautiful! I am sure this choreographer has 
great talents, but so far he has only revealed 
inordinate pretensions and a genius for accom- 
panying inappropriate music with inappropriate 
choreography. Mignon Furman’s Louisa, to music 
by Kabelevski, is a gay little piece about a wife 
who deceives her husband with a lover, who de- 
ceives his mistress with her maid, who deceives 
her young man with the master of the house and 
so on; it is like Schnitzler’s Reiger. A bit long 
for a revue sketch, which is all it is, but funnily 
and lightly done. . 


RICHARD JOHNSON 


KATYA KABANOVA 


Janacex (1854-1928) is the leading Czech 

composer after Smetana and Dvorak, and Katya 
Kabanova (1921) is the second most famous of 
his six published operas (the most famous being 
Fenufa). Sadler’s Wells deserves our gratitude for 
enabling us to make the acquaintance of Katya 
Kabanova, which is a work of art unlike anything 
else within our operatic experience: laconic and 
reserved, yet tender, poetical and often deeply 
moving. Its faults are those of a mind too pre- 
occupied with the search for truth to take account 
of certain theatrical necessities; its virtues are such 
as to melt the heart and disarm the judgment. 
Such an opera, unfamiliar in idiom and milieu, 
must fail unless the curiosity of the public is 
quickly aroused. I therefore beg all those who 
complain, justly enough, of the staleness of our 
operatic life to go to Sadler’s Wells and see this 
fine performance of an unknown work of genius. 
It will be repeated on April 14, 18, 20 and 26, 
May 10 and 19, and June 6. Not one of these 
performances, I am shocked to discover, will be 
relayed by the B.B.C., although some time ago 
they thought it worth while, faute de mieux, to 
transmit a technically inadequate Czech recording 
of the opera. This is a bad blunder, and ought 
at once to be repaired. 

The opera is a condensation of Ostrovsky’s 
famous play, The Storm, which treats of the 
narrow, bigoted life lived by the rich merchant 
class in the provincial Russia of 100 years ago. 
Katya is a young woman, pure and gentle, with 
a marked yein of religious mysticism, unhappily 
married; her husband, Tichon Kabanov, is com- 
pletely dominated by his odious mother, a 
domestic tyrant of the old regime. During 
Tichon’s absence, Katya, much against her will, 
avows her love for the youthful Boris, who is 
also.a creature of finer clay than his associates, 
dependent on the favour of a brutal and bullying 
uncle. Their shy meetings are abetted by the 
emancipated and pleasure-loving pair, Vanya and 
Barbara (the latter a foster-child in the Kabanov 
household); but the happiness of the lovers is 
shortlived and uneasy, for, on Tichon’s return, 
Katya is driven by her overwrought conscience, 
during a violent thunderstorm, to confess her guilt 
in public. In the final scene the lovers say fare- 
well, and Katya drowns herself in the Volga. 

The action of the opera is rapidly developed in 
three short acts, each of two scenes. The back- 
ground—the broad expanse of the Volga and the 
stolid provincial atmosphere—is indicated with 
a few masterly strokes; the minor characters are 
credibly, if lightly, touched in. But everything 
is subordinated to a wonderful full-length psy- 
chological study: that of Katya herself. Boris 
makes unavoidably a vaguer impression; he is only 
a distracted adolescent, and in their muted love 
there is something of the helplessness and inno- 
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cence of Pelléas and Mélisande. Janacek felt 
deeply the pathos and poetry of their situation, 
and he makes us feel it too. He has filled Katya’s 
music with an intense and pure compassion, his 
habitual preference for flat keys developing here 
almost into an obsession. Again and again the 
music slides back—often by an enharmonic 
modulation—into D flat maior, as if the composer 
wished to comfort the tortured spirit of his 
heroine in that gentle and dreamy key. The 
effect, though often surpassingly beautiful (as in 
the scene where she describes her childhood 
visions in church), is never voluptuous; and this 
is due in large part to the clear and luminous 
orchestration, which charms the ear by its novel 
range and blend of colours. 

It is well known that Janacek sought to express 
in his music the lilt and cadence of human speech, 
of which he took copicus musical notes wherever 
he went. But it would be misleading to make too 
much of this source: Katya Kabanova is not an 
essay in realism. The amazingly pregnant 
melodic germs are frequently built into ample, 
flowing phrases, and some of the leading themes 
of the opera are instrumental in origin. As in ali 
the best of his later work, Janacek displays his 
peculiar structural power of allowing these brief 
germs to grow and spread like a thought in the 
mind, with all sorts of new and expressive 
harmonic subtleties, but without contrapuntal 
elaboration or thickening of the texture. The 
result is a kind of intimate eloquence which is 
the opposite of rhetoric: Janacek is like those rare 
people whose unselfconscious honesty of mind 
makes us ashamed of exaggeration or pretence. 
The most striking thing about Katya Kabanova 
is not the unusual technique, but the undiluted 
strength and purity of its human feeling. 

A price has been paid for the extreme con- 
cision of the work. In the third act the pace 
becomes altogether too fast—not only faster than 
any other opera, but at moments even faster than 
life. The crucial scene of Katya’s confession 
misses fire, partly because it is too like some of 
her earlier outbursts, partly because it is too near 
the talk about lightning-conductors and elec- 
tricity, but mainly because it is far too short and 
abrupt. And the scene of her suicide 1uns the 
risk of provoking smiles because she is fished out 
of the river, dead, a bare thirty seconds after 
throwing herself in. The rapidity of these climac- 
tic moments reminded me of the sudden scenes 
of violence in Mr. E. M. Forster’s novels: the 
composer, like the novelist, is not really interested 
in the event, but in the state of mind. If his 
handling of the suicide is inexpert, the long pre- 
vious scene for Katya, leading to the miserably 
inconclusive interview with Boris and the mysteri- 
ous unseen voices “like a sigh of the Volga ”— 
all this is curiously touching and imaginative. 

This is the bravest and the most considerable 
achievement of Sadler’s Wells since their unfor- 
gettable Peter Grimes of 1945. Its success is due 
largely to the enthusiasm of Norman Tucker, who 
has made an admirable translation of the libretto, 
and to the conductor (Charles Mackerras) and 
producer (Dennis Arundell), both of whom not 
only caught but managed to a great extent to in- 
stil into their cast, the unfamiliar idiom of the 
work. Amy Shuard makes a pathetic and con- 
vincing heroine, and sings with genuine fervour; 
she will be better still when she learns to vary the 
colour of her voice and to use, at times, a softer 
and more veiled quality of tone. As the fearsome 
old virago, Kate Jackson does not carry the neces- 
sary guns: she lacks acerbity, and her clothes 
were unsuitably nun-like. Marion Studholme is 
a too coquettish Barbara, but the Vanya of Robert 
Thomas is excellent, and the whole cast main- 
tains a high standard of accuracy and enuncia- 
tion. The producer, in conjunction with 
John Glass, has devised a beautiful and cntirely 
suitable set of stage pictures, which are changed 
with exemplary speed; my only objections are that 
Act II, Scene 1, should be played “ in the last 
rays of the evening sun,” not as though night had 
already set in, and that the following scene, in the 
garden, was altogether too fuliginous. The music 
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whispers in~ unmistakable “language of a soft 
summer night; to go for a lovers’ stroll in such 
darkness as that would be to risk falling into the 
Volga an act too soon. 

But these are small details, and it is seldom 
indeed that we encounter so complete a devotion 
to the claims of a masterpiece as is shown at every 
point in this production. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


TELEVISION NOTES 


Most of the discussion about what television 
can or cannot do seems to centre over much on 
obvious limitations like the size of the screen. 
Too littl attention is given by critics to what 
may or may not be efective from the point o 
view of the vast television audience, scattered in 
little homely groups in the living rooms of half a 
million houses. The television critic Cannot pay 
too much attention to the conditions imposed by 
this audience; good technique can often be 
created quite naturally if the men and women 
behind the screen remember they have always 
to handle this house-bound audience sitting in 
front oi them. How far, for instance, will a play 
originally written for production in the full 
setung of a theatre stage survive dramiatically 
speaking when our view of the players is nar- 
rowed down to a series of mobile close-ups ? 
How far will dialogue written for actors who 
should speak out bold and clear before a 
thousand spectators remain effective when the 
characters are in what the film people call a 
“tight two-shot,” their heads talking in close-up 
only a few feet from the viewer? 

It is true that dialogue of a certain unrhetorical 
quality assists in building up conviction in the 
reality of what is going on as we sit and watch 
in our armchairs, unconsciously so very much 
less on the alert for theatrical effects than we 


should be if we were part of the audience in a 
Duncan Ross, the writer of The Course 


theatre. 
of Justice programmes, is a master of stich 
dialogue stolen from the lips of living people: 
Ian Atkins, the producer, is his equal in remov- 
ing all artificiality from. his actors and-creating 
in us a complete conviction in the actuality of his 
trial scenes. The last production in this brilliant 
series specially written for television was widely 
praised by the critics. Here was real television. 
No one seemed to be fussing about what could 
be or could not be included in the small sereen. 
Large sets and large effects were used, though 
quite rightly most of the production was in 
medium and close shot. The reproduction of 
the court was so well done that the show might 
well have been an outside broadcast. The meti- 
culously accurate choice of the case-book charac- 
ters and the meticulously realistic acting achieved 
a triumph of production which television will find 
it hard to equal in the future. 

The month under review was a distinguished 
one for drama. Productions included the opera 
by Wolf-Ferrari, School for Fathers, Ybosen’'s 
Ghosts, Harley Granville-Barker’s The Voysey 
Inheritance, as well as Somerset Maugham’s The 
Sacred Flame, which I was unable to see. The 
comic domesticity of School for Fathers made it 
peculiarly suitable for domestic television; it was, 
I thought, a gay, sparkling production by 
George R. Foa with nothing pompous about it. 
Ghosts, in Norman Ginsbury’s acceptable transla- 
tion produced by Val Giclgud and Dallas Bower, 
was a distinguished production with an unusually 
sharply defined, bitter performance by Cathleen 
Nesbitt as Mrs. Alving. Andrew Osborn, good as 
Oswald though a little too rhetorical in speech, 
needed the claustrophobic enfolding atmosphere 
of a carefully lit stage picture to set one’s heart on 
edge with Oswald’s last mad words; the horrible 
isolation of the mother and son could not emerge 
from the close shots on the television screen. One 
needed to see their total isolation. Here is one 
of those problems of production which arise when 
we lose the stage and its framed settings, as well 
as the timed and calculated development of atmo- 
sphere possible in the public theatre. The late 


Edward Rigby. gave a~beautifully characterised 
performance as Engstrand. 

The Voysey Inheritance, produced by Campbell 
Logan, made less effective television owing to the 
uniform hardness of the dialogue, which tends to 
be written all in one style, satisfactory enough on 
the stage. The production, however, and parti- 
cularly the acting, I thought very good, especially 
the performance of Allan Jeayes as the head of the 
family; Louise Hampton (whose performance as 
the deaf Mrs. Voysey was completely credible); 
Michael Hordern (who made the boor of the 
family consistently interesting and funny), and 
David Markham in the difficult and rather tire- 
some role of Edward Voysey. 

ROGER MARVEL! 


TRE MOVIES 


“Dréle de Drame,” at the Academy 
“Unwanted Women,” at the Rialto 
“Waters of Time,” Festival of Britain Film 

Mock murder, at least as old as The Beggars’ 
Opera, seems~always to carry with it a fashion- 
able trend: when, that is to say, it is done with 
wit and fancy. Dréle de Drame, an early col- 
laboration of Carne and Prévert, possesses this 
touch. It may not, like A Slight Case of Murder, 
tootle_ about the real thing; it may not hilariously 
freeze like Kind Hearts and Coronets; but about 
its chosen theme—the flat-footed detective story—- 
it does spin a gay web of fantasy. Dréle de Drame 
owes its light-hearted plot to a novel by J. Storer 
louston, whose Lunatic at Large may be re- 
called by fogies as a flightier variant of Raffles. 
It opens with a meeting to protest against the 
influence of a successful crime writer; a bishop 
superbly Louis Jouvet) threatens the almost 
empty hall; among his audience is the author 
Michel Simon), known only as a lopsided botan- 
ist, and a goose-necked murderer (Jean-Louis 
Barrault), swearing vengeance on pen-peddlars 
whose fictions have distracted him from a prim- 
rose path. Hitherto, this happy animal-lover, 
has undeviatingly knifed butchers; now he must 
seek out also the author of The Perfect Crime. 
He springs on his bicycle and rides off down i.e 
aisle before the police can stop him. All the 
characters in Dréle de Drame are devotees of 
some gay personal lyric. The courting milkman 
delivers free quarts that begin to pile up 
alarmingly. The bishop has an eye for roast 
duck with orange and for the chorus girl who 
won't say no. The botanist sets his mimosa reel- 
ing with whisky and gin. Beer stalls spring up 
opposite the mansion from which more than one 
individual has vanished, Scotland Yard’s most 
massive inspector takes for their morning walk 
the ten little children whose father has roused a 
mob to anger. And where’s Mrs. Molyneux 
(Francoise Rosay) ? Where is Canada, that old 
lady’s little pet who for four years hasn't 
answered his mistress’s call? They are all the 
flowers—fed on absinthe frappé?—of a mys- 
terious London in which late revellers can still 
be clubbed and robbed of their buttonholes for 
the sake of a lady sheltering in a Limehouse bed- 
room. Londoners with the meat queue and the 
traffic block at their backs should especially enioy 
this extravagance; such polished fun—for which 
no one would make heavy claims—doesn’t often 
come our way. 

“ There’s the concentration camp,” says some- 
body in Unwanted Women, “it’s served for the 
enemies of Fascism and for Fascists, for Italians 
and Nazis, and now it’s the women’s turn.” This 
Italian film, directed by a Hungarian and speak- 
ing four languages, might have been intolerably 
moving if it had been better made. As it is the 
reality behind the fiction more often than the 
fiction itself grimly afflicts us. Melodrama, satire, 
comedy and pathgs bréak in on one another like 
the confusion of tongues. Valentina Cortese 
gives a fine performance as a Jugoslay woman 
who dies in childbirth behind wires, and Simone 
Simon goes off, impudent as ever, to marry an 
inconceivable ice-cream merchant. 
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The trouble with Waters of Time, a handsome 
self-revelation of the Port of London made for 
next month’s Festival, and directed by Mr. Basil 
Wright, is that it too self-consciously hammers in 
the patina that originally made our documentaries 
famous. When we might be quite simply enjoy- 
ing the sight of swans at Richmond or a row of 
derricks near Blackwall, a poem feverishly 
dangles its images before our eyes, music strains 
to make all radiant. This film, one can’t help 
feeling, with its docking and departure of a cargo 
ship, would have gained greatly by economising 
a little on the art that revecls art. 

WiLLiAM WHITEBAIT 


Adrian Ryan, at the Redfern 

At Adrian Ryan’s earlier exhibition at the Redfern, 
reviewed handsomely and at length in these columns, 
one felt inclined to murmur “ Soutine ” 
breath; in front of his !atest 
ilmost mature, the words * 
seems more appropri In fact they give the ap- 
pearance of being deliberate evocations of English 
painting at the moment of the discovery of “ Post- 
Impressionism,” near the beginning of the first war: 
not of Gilman only but of Innes and the earliest 
Matthew Smiths. They are deeply English, in that 
they possess those qualities of honesty and decency 
that one associates with the period in English art 
that they evoke. The solid pictures are not laboured, 
the loose ones, except for some dubious fish and dead 
birds splashed on to a cloth, not flashy. Among 
Ryan's figure studies the only failure is his self- 
portrait, where he seems to have lost confidence (out 
ot shyness?) in his own head. His landscapes painted 
in oils in the neighbourhood of Toulon display a fine 
balance between thought and vision. In his land- 
scapes in watercolour on the other hand, which de- 
pend more on direct contact with the motif and 
hence more on what he sees than on what he devises, 
he tends to succumb to the vision that many 
excellent painters have imposed on this region. It is 
strange how he succeeds in seeing it at all with a 
fresh eye, considering how Cézanne, Van Gogh and 
Renoir did their best to kil! it for painters. B. N. 
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**Who Goes There ?"’ at the Westminster 

The author of The Happiest Days of Your Life 
here provides a successor, less boisterous, but no less 
agreeably diverting. The theme is slight enough. 
A “grace and favour” house in St. James’s Palace; a 
brother, off to Baffin Land in the morning for the 
Foreign Office, who would much prefer a climate 
that wa’ warmer and more plentifully provided with 
girls; a sister who is determined to get him cooled off 
in the Arctic for the sake of his career; and the fiancée 
of one of the sentries at the palace, an entrancingly 
impudent little Irish girl who is almost the cause of 
his losing his place. Changes in the situation are 
ingeniously rung: there are many amusingly timed 
lines which Mr. Nigel Patrick, all easy charm as the 
brother, knows just how to place. Miss Geraldine 
MacEwan, the Dublin charmer, introduces to us a 
fresh kind of impertinent attraction. Mr. Victor 
Adams is a fine ramrod of an inarticulate Guardsman. 
Miss Frances Rowe makes the most of the dullish 
part of the sister. Mr. Dighton might surely have 
had a little more fun with her if he had allowed him- 
self a touch of satire there. But he sticks resolutely 
to the mild traditions of light comedy: and this is 
i skilfully managed one which is guaranteed to top 
off a light-hearted evening or to send you home in a 
better temper than you may have arrived in. 

Ts hn We 

William Gear, at Gimpel Fils 

Hedgerow, First Crocus, Autumn Landscape; these 
are typical titles of Gear’s new paintings. One’s first 
impression, however, is that they are all interchange- 
able, for each picture is based on a very similar 
sequence of abstract shapes. In most of them a 
vaguely three-dimensional framework of thick, black 
bars—not unlike a cage made partly from the irregu- 
larly knuckled boughs of a tree and partly from the 
emphatic shadows cast by them—is set against a dull 
green or brown background , through and on 
this structure are placed brig l y patches of 
colour like torn bits of paper iit is an ab- 


then 
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Few phrases are more final—more exasper- 
ating—than the words “ Sold out.” Buta 
firm order to-day with your newsagent, or 
an annual subscription, will secure your | 
regular copy of HISTORY TODAY—and save | 
you from disappointment. The April | 
number is on sale now. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HISTORY TODAY is issued monthly at a | 
cost of half-a-crown. Its contributors are | 
experts whose aim is to interpret the events | 
of the past and relate them to the problems | 
of to-day. The magazine is profusely illus- | 
trated with prints and photographs. 


Contributors to the April issue include | 
Arthur Waley, Julian Huxley, Sir Henry | 
Bashford and others. 


You can obtain HISTORY TODAY from your usual | 
newsagent or bookseller, or by annual subscription 
of 30/- from: HISTORY TODAY, 72 Coleman St., 
London, E.C.2, | 





YOUR PEN CAN PAY 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


Many a busy part-time writer adds yearly 
to his income and helps to pay for his holiday 
by writing articles, stories and sketches based 
on holiday experiences. 

The London Schoo! of Journalism, founded 
by the leading newspaper proprietors and 
staffed by experts, has helped thousands to 
success. Why not you? Advice is free, 
fees are low. A copy of “‘ Writing for the 
Press ” is free from: 


Prospectus Office 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUS 4574 
“Whenever you think of writing, think of the L.S.J.” 








SELLING 
JEWELLERY? 


HAYES the famous Hatton Garden jewellers offer the following 
RECORD PRICES 
£5-£75, Cultured Pearl Necklaces, 
£10-£100, Gold Cigarette Cases. 
£15-£75, Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays. 
£15-£250, Diamond Watches and Eternity Rings. 
£5-£35, Gold Pocket Watches and Chains. 
£3-£25, Solid Silver Sports Cups and Trophi es. 
£5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or Five Stone 
Diamond Rin, 7 
Up to = — for Diamond and Precious Stone Rings, 
hes, Bracelets and Ear-rings, etc. 
v anee ‘TIONS BY QUALIFIED EXPERT. 
(Fellow Gemmological Association) 
Register your Parce!s (cash or offer per return) or cal! at 


M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. 
106, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.I 
HOLborn 8177 




















Every day you can hear the fire engine bell. Often it means a fire in 
someone’s home. Someday it may be your home at which the engine will 
stop. However localised the outbreak, damage is caused and something 
in the home will have to be replaced. 

Remember —13,000 Prudential Agents are constantly at your service to 
provide you with insurance against fire, to advise you how to insure 
against the many perils that can assail your home. 

For sound advice on home protection. 


Wel te man from we PRUDENTIAL 


Whether horses can learn to obey the coloured lights of traffic signals — whether, indeed, 
they ean even distinguish one colour from another — may be debatable points. 

There is no indecision however when it comes to assessing the value of A.T.M. Electro-matic 
vehicle-actuated signals for the control of street traffic and the safe-guarding of pedestrian-. 

Flectro-matie control delays nobody longer than is absolutely necessary for safety, and the 
flexibility of the system renders it capable of adaptation to every type of road layout and every 


form of traffic. Police not required for regulating traffic are released for duty elsewhere. 


ESO iiGume Make the 
cH Nichiitwe Highways Safer 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506 
Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, London. Strowger Works, Liverpool,7. 
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stract painting which, instead of being rigid and 


differences between one picture and another. Gear 
discovers the characteristic arrangement of colours 
on which the natural atmosphere of a scene depends, 
and then plays a variation upon that theme within 
his severely limited abstract formula; the yellow 
“bits” in Spring Song are as fresh and vivacious as 
flowers, yet almost identical ones in December Land- 
scape appear to shine like carnival lanterns. This 
though is not enough. The repetition of the basic 
shapes becomes boring, while the formula itself pre- 
vents him from investigating nature deeply enough 
to enliven and renew his visual vocabulary. One of 
his latest pictures (No. 23, Bouquet) suggests that he 
may have realised this—for I believe that Gear is a 
sufficiently vital artist to be capable of —* 
further. 


Correspondence 


BOMBING AS A CRIME 


Sir,—I have just read an account published in 
the New Yorker of March 17 of an air attack carried 
out by U.N. forces in Korea. After describing the 
horrific action of napaim, the eye-witness goes on 
to mention that, following an attack on a ridge 
where Chinese were known to be entrenched, the 
pilot of his Mosquito asked fighter-bombers to save 
a little napalm for a nearby village. “He had not 
been told there were enemy troops there,” says the 
observer, “ but was simply following an abstract rule 
of thumb: Chinese hide in villages, so villages must 
be attacked.” 

Is it not clear, in the first place, sir, by the time 
such events can be chattily described in a humorous 
weekly, that the War Crimes Trials at Nuremberg 
and elsewhere were a total failure in their intention, 
which, presumably, was to discourage the commis- 
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* The superb acting, inspired direction of 
Anthony Asquith and the brilliant 
photography of Desmond Dickinson 
combine to make a film which is 


a classic” 


REG WHITLEY “DAILY MIRROR” 


“Michael Redgrave achieves a magnificent 
level of acting which challenges the 
talent of stars throughout the world” 


EWART HODGSON ~ NEWS OF THE WORLD 
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YOU CAN SEE IT IN N.W. LONDON 
rHEATRES COMMENCING APRIL 16th 


“FREEDOM AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH ” 


Sim,—Like the good Socialist that he is, Professor 
Joad is ever assiduous to unearth an a priori basis for 
the attainment of perfect happiness. That a 
posteriori we remain imperfectly happy after that 
basis has been established is never allowed to damp 


fessor Joad instances sex as one of these points, He 
presumes that the early Fathers, preoccupied with 
the imminence of the end of the world, and thinking 
it pointless to propagate the species, indulged their 
distaste for sexual pleasure by exacting child-birth 
as the price for it. That he who is careless of the 
propagation of the species will not demand repro- 
duction as the price for such pleasure is an inconsis- 
tency that lies no doubt in the prejudices of the 
Fathers, and not in the reasoning of Professor Joad. 
Had he probed for the real ground upon which the 
Catholic attitude rests, instead of drawing on his 
imagination to supply a fanciful one, Professor Joad 
would have been more usefully occupied. He would 
not have had to have probed deep. A threepenny 
pamphlet would have answered the purpose. The 
Catholic standpoint derives from the view that an 
appetite has a function to fulfil and that to gratify 
the appetite in artificial isolation from the fulfilment 
of its function is sinful. Thus the function of the 
appetite for food 1s to nourish the body. To take 
an emetic so as artificially to prevent food from being 
nutritious, as the Romans are reputed to have done, 
is no more an abuse of this appetite than the employ- 
ment of contraceptives is an abuse of the appetite for 
copulation. Whatever may be thought of it, this 
standpoint is at least more deserving of consideration 
than what Professor Joad presumes to have been 
the predilections of the Fathers. 

Professor Joad next turns to the dual system of 
truth. Unfortunately the nature of this curious 
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phenomenon emerges sadly indistinct from his discus- 
sion of evolution, for we are never shown how the 
two can be related. With the experts themselves not 
it surely cannot be that Professor Joad 
or even three or four, 


Professor Joad then echoes Mr. Blanshard’s senti- 
ment that an institution that has inspired so much 
devotion and idealism as the Catholic Church should 
shed an undemocratic system of control. It seems 
that neither Professor Joad nor Mr. Blanshard has 
stopped to ponder that since the Church has 
inveterately ascribed divinity to its founder, and not 
to its components, to suggest that it should adopt 
democracy in the sense of attributing infallibility to 
majority vote will not forcibly appeal to it. More- 
over, in terms of his own argument, the defectiveness 
of Professor Joad’s logic becomes unusually obtrusive. 
He accepts Mr. Blanshard’s opinion that the devotion 
and idealism of Catholics have been mis-directed and 
| should be reorientated. Yet it is devotion and 
| idealism that as nothing else conduce to happiness, 
and if it is the achievement of happiness which is 
the summit of human activity, it is not in Professor 
| Joad’s place to be fastidious as to how it is reathed. 
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He surely would not risk ‘dislodging Catholics from 
these heights merely in order that they might return 
to them by paths more congenial to him. 

Professor Joad’s denial that it is the Catholic 
religion, as distinct from Catholic practice, that Mr. 
Blanshard has so damningly exposed assorts uneasily 
with the argument that preceded it; but if he dis- 
covered from Mr. Blanshard’s book that the Church, 
unlike the Socialists, provides no nostrum whereby 
the faithful may enter into Salvation hereunder, its 
publication has not been untimely. Had he read the 
New Testament, which has been in circulation for 
some years longer than this book, Professor Joad 
would have found the same circumstance at least 
equally well iflustrated. J. O. YOUNGHUSBAND 

28 Gunter Grove, $.W.10. 


Sm,—A considerable number of misconceptions of 
the position and role of the Catholic Church are 
implied in Dr. Joad’s review of Mr. Paul Blanshard’s 
book Freedom and Catholic Power in your issue 
of April 7. They can be summarised by saying 
that his whole attitude, like that of the American 
author, is vitiated for purposes of serious dispute by 
its basic but unargued assumption that the Catholic 
religion is of human origin and should continuously 
be adapted in accordance with human ethics. 

Mr. Blanshard and Dr. Joad are fully entitled to 
assail the Church on the ground that its claim to be 
the possessor and interpreter of Divine truth are 
false ; though if they dispute this claim they must 
presumably be prepared philosophically to disprove 
it. They are not entitled to attack the Church for 
failing to be what it has never claimed and never 
can claim to be—an apparatus for bestowing a sweet 
religious sanction on the current popular ethic of 
any particular epoch. It is the misunderstanding of 
the Church’s claim, rather than of its operation in 
America or elsewhere, which—for example—makes 
nonsense of Dr. Joad’s first paragraph, in which he 
attempts a distinction between “the religion of the 
Catholic Church” and “ that Church’s extra-religious 
activities’ in relation to the State, education, sex, 
etc. For a Church claiming—rightly or wrongly— 
to be the repository and the dispenser of the un- 
changing and binding message of God to man there 
can, fairly obviously, be no “extra-religious” 
activities, 

Ir. Joad quotes Mr. Blanshard’s conviction that 
“if the Catholic people of the world could control 
their own Church, the Catholic problem would dis- 
appear.” This conception of Catholicism, convenient 
as it might be, say, to the present regimes in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, might be expressed more vividly 
by saying: “If mankind could instruct its own God 
in eternal Truth, everything in the garden would be 
lovely.” Some 420,000,000 people in the world hap- 
pen to disagree with this ; what matters here is that 
the attitude (is it simply bad philosophy or, possibly, 
escapism ”?) of the Church's antagonists 
in refusing to direct their attacks at the central strong- 
hold of the Church's fundamental claim makes serious 
and profitable argument impossible. 

London, W PETER KNIGHT 


“STONE OF DESTINY” 


Sir,—Your intelligent comments on the Corona- 
tion Stone do not take account of the recently estab- 
lished fact that it is not the true original imauguration 
stone of the old Seots kings. In the general hubbub 
about the recent unofficial removal little attention 
has been paid to the article in the Scotsman of Feb- 
ruary 17, where Dr. James Richardson, lately H.M. 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Scotland, 
proved, with the aid of Dr. W. Croft Dickinson, Pro- 
fessor of Scots History in the University of Edin- 
burgh, that the quarry-dressed block of Old Red 
Sandstone, of the type found in the Scone district, 
lately housed in the Westminster chair, cannot be the 
stone shown on the seals of the Scots Kings Alexander 
I, David I, and others, and described by near con- 
temporary chroniclers of the enthronements of 
Alexander III and John Balliol. The old Scots stone 
was “very large . . . hollowed out and fashioned in 
the manner of a round chair,” “sculptured in very 
antique workmanship by a careful artist.” Dr. 
Richardson plausibly suggests that it might have been 
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made from an altar, with basin and volute, from one 
of the three Roman camps near Scone, or a Pictish 
carved seat from the Culdee establishment preceding 
the Augustinian Abbey at Scone. He points out as 
significant that, on being given possession of a stone 
from Scone in 1296, Edward I ordered his goldsmith 
to make a bronze chair to enskrine it, but, when his 
order was about complete, cancelled it and had a 
cheap wooden chair made by his painter. He also 
sent a second expedition to Scone, in 1298, which 
oroke open all the cupboards, chests, and caskets, 
and generally pulled the Abbey to pieces. 

Since Dr. Richardson academically confirmed my 
long-standing suspicions about the genuineness of the 
Westminster stone, I have several times drunk the 
health of the astute and patriotic Abbot of Scone, 
who swindled the would-be Norman conqueror. But 
there is as yet no sign that the historical truth has 
penetrated the general public skull in Scotland, or in 
the adjacent kingdom; and in fairly wide circles there 
is considerable resentment at the notion of the stone 
being returned to Westminster. So long as most 
Scots believe the recently abstracted stone to be the 
real Stone of Destiny, many or most of them will re- 
gard its retention at Westminster as a symbol of the 
dictum of England over Scotiand. No doubt its sym- 
bolisation is very different for the average English or 
other non-Scottish subject of His Britannic Majesty. 
While there is the present international conflict of 
symbolisation, it would be injudicious for the authori- 
ties to expose the stone publicly. 

Let us have breathing-space to digest the truth 
revealed by Dr. Richardson, and then, when we have 
realised what stone it is, we may be able to agree on 
an appropriate place for it. DOUGLAS YOUNG 

Makarsbield, Tayport, Fife. 


“KILLING A SCHOOL” 


Sir,—Dr, Bernard Homa emphasises that the 


Governors of the Hackney Downs School were fully 
informed of the situation when they made their de- 
cision to support the application to the Minister to 
have the school defined as a county school. 


I wonder 
if he would state, in particular, whether the 
Governors, at their material meeting, knew that 
Section 9(2) of the Education Act 1944 provides that 
“Primary and Secondary schools maintained by a 
local authority shall, if established by a local 
authority or by a former authority, be known as 
County schools and, if established otherwise than by 
such an authority, be known as Voluntary schools,” 
and that the Ministry of Education had expressed 
the view that Section 85(3), which is the only other 
section capable of creating any ambiguity, is applicable 
only to schools which become vested in a local educa- 
tion authority after the coming into operation of the 
Act. 

I ask this question because when the matter was 
jebated in the Council some time after the 
Governors’ meeting Dr. Homa himself did not appear 
to be aware of these vital facts 

16 Byward Street, E.C.3. | MAGNUS WECHSLER 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Sir,—Mr. Howard Wyce’s defence of women’s 
magazines as depicted in your issue of March 24 by 
Robert Pitman, contains a great deal of nonsense. 
I speak simply from experience. Does Mr. Wyce 
seriously believe that a man who wishes to live by 
writing would refuse the fees offered by the sort of 
journal which employs him, simply because it 1s that 
sort of journal? That is what he implies. 

Less than two years ago it was financially neces- 
sary for me to sell every possible piece of writing 
which I could produce; it was a matter of indifference 
to me where my stuff was printed. It was not and 
could not be a matter of indifference whether the 
quality of what I wrote was good, bad, or indifferent. 
The stories sent out by my agent on my behalf were 
therefore, no “ worse” than those which are printed 
in THe New STATESMAN AND NATION or broadcast 
on the Third Programme. They were consistently 
returned by the “ Women’s magazines” and by, for 
that matter, Men’s magazines of the same order. 
Financial pressure being intolerable for a while, I 
wrote a number of stories, deliberately sinking the 
level of intelligence, imagination and perception. 


There was no difficulty in selling these and getting 
a whacking good price for them. True, in at least 
two cases, the editors insisted on my ing the 
ends in order to obtain the absolutely meretricious 
and false effect of a “snap finish” where the nature 
of the story did not call for one. It has, happily, 
been possible since that time to give up writing this 
boring and juvenile kind of story. But there can be 
no doubt that is profitable. 

It will, from time to time, happen that a writer 
working at an adult level of intelligence and imagina- 
tion will be able jo use a theme entailing so much 
action that his story is, as it were, two storics: that 
which it superficially appears to be, and which may 
well satisfy the editors of Mr. Wyce’s kind of journal, 
and that which it fundamentally is, and which will 
appeal to a more perceptive kind of reader and pub- 
lisher. Few writers have the gift of producing such 
work consistently: two of those in Mr. Wyce’s list, 
or at least one of them, has it. 

Of course, it is deplorable that the best writing of 
our time does not appear in the journals with the 
largest circulations. But the greater part of the 
blame should be placed where it belongs, on the 
shoulders of the editors of large circulation, glossy 
magazines who not only do not estimate the intelli- 
gence of their readers very highly, but place it very 
much lower than it probably is in reality. 

Molash, Kent. Epwarp HyYAMs 


Sir,—Fresh from is stern, down-to-earth work 
for a woman’s magazine, Mr. Howard Wyce has 
taken a canter against the cloud-cuckvo-land of Great 
Turnstile, in general, and against my article, in par- 
ticular. May I offer a few points in defence? 

1. Is it over-precious to ask that the popular 
women’s magazines should occasionally pay as much 
attention to real social issues as they do to bulletins 
from the Paris fashion houses? Which, for the 
average woman, is more down-to-carth—the Chil- 
dren’s Act or the latest impossibly expensive creation 
by Balenciaga? Before answering that these ques- 
tions are based on a superficial knowledge of women’s 
magazines, Mr. Wyce should consider a letter I have 
received from an ex-editor of several women’s maga- 
zines. She writes: “I know as a journalist, apart 
from editing, how hard it is to get .ny “real” sub- 
jects or realistic treatment of social ones into the 
magazines.” She adds: “. .. it is rarely the fault of 
the editor and much more the responsibility of the 
management who set the policy.” 

2. Mr. Wyce calls me a highbrow. I wish I were. 
It might be exciting to join those peop!ic, described 
by Mr. Wyce in an admirable musical metaphor, who 
keep “fiddling juvenilely in their own fluting Junior 
Common Rooms.” But the truth is that I cannot 
stop myself enjoying Munnings rather than Moore, 
and the Mirror rather than the Manchester Guardian, 
I particularly enjoy looking at, if not reading, the 
popular magazine in which Mr. Wyce, as he himself 
reminds us, carries on the torch of Dickens, Chekhov 
and Shakespeare. I also think he has hit the nail on 
the head when he states that the masses “ have often 
shown themselves appreciative of the best when the 
best is presented to them.” This fact, as I tried to 
indicate, is ignored by the publishers of the popular 
women’s magazines. They prefer to believe that, to 
be popular, one must condescend. And, on occa- 
sions, fortunately for their circulation, it seems that 
the intelligent woman positively enjoys being treated 
1S a Moron. 

3. I, too, relish what Mr. Wyce calls the “ gustily 
alive content” of much modern American writing, 
although the American stories selected by British 
women’s magazines are often as gustily alive as stale 
soda-pop. As a matter of fact, it is the editors who 
import these stories who seem to find their American 
background objectionable. They even try to disguise 
it by writing in English names and terms—* London ” 
for “ New York,” “bus” for “streetcar,” etc. Not 
that this absurd task is always done well. In one 
story, which made its British debut last November, 
the otherwise English hero’s house is reassessed by 
the Town-Hall for taxes (American for “ rates”). 

4. Pace Mr. Wyce, this example, lik: those I quoted 
in my article, is genuine. Some women’s magazines 
are too often like parodies of themselves to leave any 
scope for another Arthur Marshall. Ropert PrTMaNn 
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ADJOURNMENT 

S1r,—The thing that is proved by Captain Soames’ 
letter in your issue of Apri! eems to be that 
merely was he aware that the* Adjournment of the 
House had in fact been moved but also that it had 
beea moved by Mr. Popplewell. I had the pleasure 
of being in the gallery on that day and hence wit- 
nessed the delightful performance from the Conserva- 
that Captain Soames 
intervened, when his colleagues were protesting that 
they had not heard the motion to adjour3, to say 
that he at least had heard Mr. Popplewell thove that 

motion, 
West Hoathiy, Sussex 


not 


tive benches, yet I do not recal 


EVANS 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS 

S1r,—I am grateful to you for having drawn your 
readers’ attention to the inquiry into the work of 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. There are 
nearly 60 such societies in England and Wales, and, 
as you say, the aid they render is largely material— 
a litte money, sometimes a job. 

Most delinquents, whatever their intellectual and 
physical development, are emotionally immature. 
When faced with difficulties or temptations, they 
evade the former and do little to fight the latter. 
Their offence is frequently the outcome of a failure 
to adjust themselves to the demands of life 

When such people are sent to prison they are not 
only removed from these demands; there are 
precious few alternative incentives to positive action 
open to them. Their lives are ordered for them 
by someone else, and such little work as they are 
allowed to do (between 19 and 25 hours per week 
in local prisons) is usually dull. 

On release they return to a hostile society. Difti- 
culties which previously existed in their minds only 
now exist in the minds of others also, and must 
be overcome. If they are to be helped to become 
responsible and constructive members of society, 
they must be shown how to fight their own battles, 
how to channel their energies, and how to use the 
sometimes inadequate equipment at their disposal to 
the best advantage. Material aid is usually re- 
quired. But it is sometimes of secondary importance. 
Something much more subtle and comprehensive is 
needed—a rehabilitation service which begins when 
the prisoner is sentenced and which ought not to 
end until he has managed to readjust himself 
wherever readjustment is possible ’ 

HuGu J. Kare, Secresary 

The Howard League for Penal Reform 


PEACE ADVERTISEMENT 

Sik,—The Aberdeen Peace with China Committee 
has instructed me to acquaint you with the following 
information in order to gain your assistance in 
uncovering the democratic element at present hidden 
in the mystery of the “ Peace Advert.” 

1) On March 8, 1951, our Interim Secretary sub- 
mitied an advert. No. 40237 to the Evening Express 
office. This advert. contained details of a Public 
Meeting organised by the local committee of the 
Peace with China Council to take place in the Aber- 
deen Music Hall on Sunday, March 11, 1951, at 
3 p.m. 

2) The advert., however, did not appear in 
Friday or Saturday issues of the Evening Express. 

3) Our Secretary was eventually contacted on 
Monday, March 12, and asked to cal! at the office 
n order to accept refund of money paid for the 
advert. 

4) Since no reason was given for inability to 
publish our advert. a letter was forwarded to the 
Editor of the Evening Express requesting that he 
enlighten our committee concerning his future policy 
towards further adverts, submitted by the Peace with 
China Council. This letter was dated March 22 
1951 ° ‘ 

(S) A communication dated March 26, 1951, was 
received from the office of the Evening Express with 
the information that it is not the practice to enter 
into any correspondence on a matter of the kind 
raised. 

In view of the above information it would appear 
that our local problem had much in common with 
the recent edict concerning the non-discussion of the 
38th Parallel. Leo A. CLEGG, 


Secretary 
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Books in General 


W orld Within W'orld* is a very apt title for 
Mr. Spender’s autobiography. It marks the con- 
flict between public and private life which is 
one of the key themes of our age and which, on 
many levels, has been most fruitful in Mr. Spen- 
der’s life as a writer. A wilful sensibility and an 
idealism not averse to display and even to pub- 
licity, made him dream in childhood of martyr- 
dom and crucifixion. The fact is recalled, 
characteristically, without irony. There was a 
family tradition of public earnestness and 
Liberal rhetoric : 


A game of football ceased to be just the kick- 
ing about of a leather ball by bare-kneed boys. 

It had become confused with the Battle of Life. 

Honour, Integrity, Discipline, Toughness and 

a dozen other qualities haunted the field like 

ghostly footballers. 

Against that tradition a generation earlier than 
Mr. Spender’s had reacted—one remembers 
scenes in Aldous Huxley’s novels—but he was 
to grow up in the Thirties when the ghostly 
team came back wearing shirts of a different 
colour Living his private life publicly (I mean 
without reserve), arresting public life tactlessly 
with the private instance; ingenuously, un- 
guardedly, compulsively mixing the two 
together, Mr. Spender took the Fool’s part in the 
distracted comi-tragedy of duty which was 
played out in that decade. He comes out of it all 
now so well because of his sincerity, because he 
did not hide his confusion or harden off, because 
he had exposed himself. It is impossible to pin 
him down in a sentence. What may sound naive 
is simply natural; much that is unguarded is not 
without its glance of self-awareness; out of his 
instability has grown wisdom; and though 
another team of ghostly footballers, in the shirts 
of a solemn didactic analysis, has now come on 
the field, they have not defeated an inborn 
capacity to convey truths of feeling and tender- 
ness and to see round the corners of the heart. 
Though he is serious all the time and is some- 
times Germanically solemn, this seriousness un- 
expectedly provides the grotesque, the ridiculous 
and the fully considered at random. Symbolism 
and fantasy are often undignified in their manner 
of visiting us, but in his ambiguous moments 
Mr. Spender conveys the impression of being 
just as embarrassed as we are by the idiocies of 
inspiration. I think, for example, of the time 
when he saw a donkey on the road in Morocco 
and imagined it was his friend Jimmy Younger 
whose life was seriously compromised in Spain 
at the time. It is in moments like this that Mr. 
Spender, rather than his victims, seems to be 
the Golden Ass. It is the kind of personality 
made for autobiography, and World Within 
World is an absorbing and considerable book, 
an important, eloquent apologia. 

The opening pages which shrewdly describe 
the climates through which he passed in his 
youth, are admirable. They contain some unique 
portraits. The comfortable life of the profes- 
sional classes had become strained : 


We lived in a style of austere comfort against 
a background of calamity. Little of our money 


* World Within World. By STEPHEN SPENDER. 


Hamish Hamilton. 15s, 


seemed spent on enjoyment, but most on doctors 

and servants and maintaining a standard of life 

....I remember (my mother) lying on a 

chaise-longue in Sheringham complaining about 

debts and telling me in a taxi in London that 
she was five pounds overdrawn. 
Half of middle-class life is in that last casual 
phrase. To anxiety was added that coldness to 
their children which the educated classes in 
England practisei on principle. Of his mother 
again, Spender says: 

She recognised in me someone as hyper- 
sensitive as herself and snubbed me accordingly, 
being, like many sensitive people, unable to 
resist wounding those as vulnerable as herself, 
in revenge for wounds she had suffered from 
the seeming invulnerable. 

A mother haunted by a sense of moral catas- 
trophe, a father with the hectic journalist’s 
feeling for rhetorical moral drama: one can see 
that this was not the parents’ real life, but that 
it would seem so to the disembodied eye of 
childhood. And how a fear of life and a hanker- 
ing after what rhetoric was meant to evade, 
would haunt the child. An “advanced” grand- 
mother, an exquisite self-immolating eccentric, 
was to become a great influence after the death 
of his parents. (The bad effect of this tragedy 
was to give the boy too much surveillance; 
everyone butted in. On the other hand he per- 
haps owes a close and feminine sense of human 
relationships to it.) The grandmother was a 
woman who liked to discuss everything without 
reserve, enjoyed being shocked. The most 
attractive trait in her was infectious gullibility : 

In railway carriages, people told my grand- 
mother their life stories. She listened with her 
head bowed, her jaw dropping, her heart wrung. 
Yet all the time there lurked in her expression 
a faint suspiciousness which I grew to recog- 
nise. This was partly just the inevitable sus- 
piciousness of a person of means, whose sym- 
pathy has been exploited by too many people 
too many times. It was partly shrewd intelli- 
gence of the kind by which a brilliant person is 
not fooled all the time. Her spontaneous 
sympathy was also tinged with suspiciousness 
which was really of herself. She knew she was 
liable to like the wrong people . . . . A wealthy 
woman, she inhabited a corner of one room of 
her large Kensington flat, in which she lived 
with extreme simplicity, preferring to sit always 
on a three-legged wooden stool eating, when she 
was alone, meals which consisted usually of stale 
bread or buns and a little cheese, wearing black 
dresses which were indistinguishable one from 
the other. 

These are figures out of Galsworthy. Their 
comedy lies between their scrupulous characters, 
their fullsome circumstances and their astonish- 
ing views. It is, one reflects, their education 
that makes the educated comic; fashion derides 
our minds even more cruelly than it does our 
clothes. There is rude Aunt May hating Lloyd 
George, artists, poets and young married 
couples. Aunt May believed violently in the 
“hard” way. And the “hard” way had a 
peculiar torture called “the fiery Furnace of 
Loving.” Mr. Shaw, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells 
were all wrong because they had not been 
through it. “Who,” I asked timidly, “has been 
through it?” Robert Louis Stevenson, Robert 
Hichens and Sir Ian Hamilton and “of course 
your uncle,” she replied. They had courted her 
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and felt the heat of this peculiarly Edwardian 
fantasy. 

Up to this Mr. Spender has been writing the 
simplest part of his autobiography and differs 
from other writers only by the use of a shrewd, 
sweeping, summary skill. Oxford, Auden, 
poetry, Germany follow. The descriptions of 
pre-Nazi Hamburg are wonderfully good and 
here he has a mature power of recording the folly 
of past seriousness, the awkwardness and cap- 
tiousness of being young, gifted and unsure, and 
he has a dramatic memory of his own changes 
of mind about poetry. There was the thirst tor 
fame, Milton’s “last infirmity”: “Even to-day 
it often disgusts me to read a newspaper in 
which there is no mention of my name.” The 
poet became for him the man who rejects the 
external world and “creates from the fullest 
realisation of his own being”; then, he moved 
through a maze of poetic experience to the 
realisation that the poets are not just “ poetic,” 
and slowly to the poetry of “real life.” A con- 
cern with the single line led to the image and to 
the task of pursuing it 


through solitude to places where it is 


hidden from all that has been put into 
words before and then to mould it with 
all the hazards of language. Most writers 
allow their ideas to lead them back 
from terrifying solitude to the consolatory 
society of approximate and familiar phrases. An 
experience to them is the beginning of a journey 
where they soon arrive at already expressed 
ideas. The writer who clings to his own meta- 
phor is facing his own loneliness; in fighting to 
distinguish a new idea from similar ideas which 
have already been expressed, he may find that 
his most hidden experience brings him ‘ 
face to face with the terrifying truth of his own 
isolated existence. 
That sense of isolation is the recurring theme 
“T tried to relate the public passion to my private 
life” —but rejecting the simplifications of the 
public point of view. If the spectacle of Mr. 
Spender chasing off to Spain, half-committed 
to the Left-wing cause, but equally impelled by 
private moral guilt about the fate of a friend, 
seems to the austere observer feckless, irrespon- 
sible and an example of moral frivolity, that is 
only half the story. Mr. Spender’s truth to 
himself, his refusal to argue away, hide or reject 
the value of the mystery of private motive, is of 
fundamental importance to humanists. He was 
not more to be criticised than the single-minded, 
the cynics or the showmen who fought in the 
foreign armies in Spain; for, shut up in their 
ideologies, victimised or exalted by a cause, thev 
were ignorant of Spanish nature and history and 
were at fundamental variance with what it means 
to be a Spaniard. They were oblivious of the 
irony that a European cause had attached itself 
to a non-European scene. The really defeated 
in Spain—it seems to me—were the foreigners; 
even from the view of self-interest, they failed 
to prevent a European war. Nowadays, Mr. 
Spender’s apology for the complexity of human 
nature has become the statement of the public 
cause of our kind of civilisation. It is not quite 
true, however, to say that in literature the only 
people who could have attained the fusion of the 
public and the private in the terrible days of the 
Thirties, were the murderers and the murdered. 
The triumphs of literature spring from imagin- 
ative experience; their source in personal experi- 
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ence is far less certain. So if Mr. Spender failed, 
as he thinks he did, in his poem Vienna, Mr. 
Auden, an outsider also but impersonally 
inflamed, succeeded in his poem Spain. 

The story of Mr. Spender’s Spanish experi- 
ence is done in his curious, vivid manner of what 
I can only call sincere farce. It is strange to see 
a man so moved, yet so restless, so impelled to 
the grand and drawn to the irrelevant; so 
thoroughly cast for the wrong roie and yet, by 
force of a fund: mental moral sensibility, turning 
it into the right one. A fellow artist—very sur- 
prisingly it was Hemingway who showed the 
generosity of the American mind at its best— 
understood Mr. Spender’s position at a point 
when the embittered politicals and soldiers were 
mocking at him; and I must say that Mr. Spen- 
der’s own candour and truthfulness about the 
whole Spanish mess, give dignity to this part of 
his narrative. 

This is a crowded, detailed book, full of im- 
portant things and I can give only an impression 
of it. It excels in portraits of the thinking kind. 
The analyses of feeling and personal relation- 
ships are sometimes arid but unexpectedly 
flower into moments of comedy or illumination. 
The portrait of Jimmy Younger, the unfor- 
tunate, arguing, quarrelling, lost soldier is most 
sympathetic. A Viennese idyll is very well done; 
and if it is true that modern love has become 
“ difficult” to an extent unknown before, owing 
to our reading of psychology—an assertion | am 
very doubtful of—Mr. Spender at any rate has 
a remarkable sureness in evoking the phases and 
idiom of difficult love. Here his uncertainty of 


himself is an advantage and maturity—what he 
calls the rot of success—has not rubbed off the 
crystal edges of what he remembers. Then he 


is excellent in the novel-like scenes. The short 
glimpses of London in the blitz with their unex- 
pected revelations : the vision of security in a 
burning room—excellent this—the vision of a 
deserted London, the first fire, and how simple 
people trick their fears. Mr. Spender’s insights 
are better than his arguments and he is at his 
best when he proceeds, as one would expect a 
poet to do, by vision. Like his earlier witness 
of Germany, this eye-witness account of himself 
makes the deep impression of a many-sided piece 
of nature wholly revealed. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


WHERE MY BONES REST 


Number the snaky vertebrae 
Into the central mattress thrust: 
Raise a knee and plant a sole! 
Now my bones rest. 


And ceiling-contemplative lie 
Draining away the sorry dust 
From brain and spinal fluid: so I 
And my bones rest. 


Tail and scapula and skull 

Digging hollows like the beasts 
Scratching needed earthworks where 
All our bones rest. 


Pain has its pulse, is passionate, 
The body stretched upon a cross 
Of its old victories and defeats, 
While my bones rest. 
Count then the snaky vertebrae 
Into the central mattress thrust: 
And raise a knee and plant a sole, 
And my bones rest. 
MonTAGu SLATER 


FRANCOQ’S FRIENDS 


Documents on German Foreign Policy— 
1618-1945. Series D, Volume Ill. The 
Spanish Civil War. Stationery Office. 
25s. 

There is not much to be learnt from the latest 
volume of documents from the German Foreign 
Ministry. The Spanish civil war never played an 
important part in)German policy. The Germans 
had had no previous dealings with Franco; and 
when the rebellion started they merely gave it 
the casual patronage that they would give to any 
Fascist movement. But they took good care that 
it should never bring them within sight of a 
general war. The most serious advantage of the 
civil war for the Germans was that it continued 
and completed the estrangement of Italy from 
the Western Powers which the Abyssinian affair 
had begun. Hence they were quite prepared to 
act as Italy’s second. It is said that the Germans 
got valuable military experience in Spain; this 
does not, of course, appear from these purely 
diplomatic documents. They certainly enjoyed 
showing off their power by an occasional bom- 
bardment of the Spanish coast; and they wel- 
comed the chance of reasserting their equality 
as a Great Power which was given to them by 
the non-intervention committee. But England 
and France could have secured the victory of the 
Spanish republic at any time, if they had had 
the courage and the will to do so. As it was, the 
Germans drew the lesson that if the democratic 
Powers would not risk a war for the sake of the 
Western Mediterranean which was vital to them, 
they would certainly not risk one for the sake of 
Eastern Europe. 

At the end of the war the Germans tried to 
collect a payment for their very limited assist- 
ance. They got economic concessions. These 
were nothing new; other things being equal, any 
Spanish government would prefer German to 
English or French economic penetration, simply 
because Germany was farther away and politic- 
ally less dangerous. But their political gains were 
small—merely the prospect of Spanish neutrality 
which again could have been secured from any 
Spanish government. Franco did not become a 
member of the Axis; and he gave no encourage- 
ment to German designs on Morocco—he did not 
even support their claim to a voice at Tangier. 
International Fascism got a victory of prestige; 
Germany reaped no material advantage as a 
Great Power. 

These are elementary conclusions to be drawn 
from a volume of over a thousand pages; and it 
is difficult to resist asking the question—is this 
monstrous project of publishing the records of 
the German Foreign Ministry really worth 
while? Of course, a historian should never 
grudge the publication of evidence; but here 
there is so little evidence and so much verbiage. 
The enterprise employs eighteen editors; and 
there are eight former editors who have resigned. 
Series D, which opened with March, 1938, is 
going to take seven volumes merely to get to the 
outbreak of war in 1939. Later there will be 
Series A, B and C to cover the period between 
1918 and 1933. A few conscientious reviewers 
plough through each volume. How many other 
readers in the whole wide world? Not more 
than a hundred all told; the gigantic volumes on 
the best paper go to clutter up the shelves of 
public libraries, The original project seemed 
admirable. It was to prevent the Germans 
Making a tendentious selection of documents as 
they did after World War I and so to make plain 
their responsibility for World War II. Unfor- 
tunately the German Foreign Ministry was no 
longer the decisive authority on foreign policy as 
perhaps it had been before 1914. Of course, this 
is also true of the British Foreign Office and even 
of the State Department in the days of Roosevelt. 
In fact these publications butter up the shaken 
self-esteem of British and American professional 
diplomats : if the German diplomatic service was 
important, then perhaps the British and American 
were important too, But you certainly cannot 
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prove German responsibility for World War H 
from the archives of the German Foreign Ministry. 
Tt was not responsible for the war, because it was 
not responsible for anything. To judge German 
policy in the age of the Nazis, we need the mili- 
tary records which are locked up unpublished in 
Washington; and we need still more the non- 
existent records of Hitler’s private conversations 
and decisions. 

The problem of presenting and uring the evi- 
dence is beccming increasingly baffling in con- 
temporary /nsiory—and increasingly ignored. It 
seems to be forgotten that history—not only con- 
temporary history, but all history—is not a game 
for scholars; it has a great social purpose, and it 
achieves this purpose only when it reaches a wide 
body of readers. These volumes cannot be 
widely read and therefore do not achieve the 
purpose cf history; they are merely slabs of raw, 
material, very expensively produced. I some- 
times wonder whether it would not be better to 
make these German documents (and the British 
documents, too, for that inatter) readily available 
to scholars on microfilm; and then to spend the 
money on subsidising readable books by leading 
contemporary historians. But where are the 
readable historians whom any government would 
subsidise? The worst offence a professional his- 
torian can commit is to write books that sell. The 
few contemporary historians who write well, such 
as Mr. Trevor-Roper or the great Namier, are 
condemned as provocative and controversial. 
The impartial, that is mealy-mouthed, historians 
are unreadable. The thing really is insoluble. 
At any rate if the paragon is ever found he will 
devote a very short chapter to German foreign 
policy in the Spanish civil war. 

A. J. P. Taytor 


FEELINGS ABOUT 


Graham Sutherland. [ntroduction by Ropert 
MELVILLE, Ambassador Editions 52s. 6d 

“When one looks at a picture one finds oneself 
over the frontier or one doesn’t . . . that virtue 
of a painting which gives it a nameless value as 
a thing is not communicable through criticism, 
for in operating purely upon the sensibility it 
does not become knowledge and cannot be passed 
on...” With this confession of failure—for 
surely it is part of the art critic’s business to 
transform sensibility into knowledge and pass it 
on?—Mr. Robert Melville opens his discussion of 
some recent works by Sutherland, with a warning 
that we are not to expect criticism from him but 
some kind of parallei in words, to images in form 
and colour. He is trying, I take it, to recreate 
Sutherland in another medium, to beckon us over 
the frontier instead of leading us across it, to de- 
scribe, not necessarily what is there, but some 
mood induced in him by the pictures. He re- 
fuses to be cramped by ascertainable facts, by 
knowledge of the artist’s experience, but sets him- 
self up, perhaps too arrogantly, as an autonomous 
artist who, because he claims the freedom to ex- 
press what he alone may feel, cannot be ques- 
tioned, who happens to have taken a group of 
pictures—he might just as well have taken nature 
or love—as points of departure for haphazard 
ideas. And just as in poetry the reader can never 
complain that nature and love are not like that 
but is obliged to take the poet’s word for it, so 
in this essay the questions “is this true of Suther- 
Jand? Is this borne out by the facts?” are the 
wrong ones to ask. But the question “how much 
value for others has this approach to an artist? ” 
we are perfectly justified in asking, and in 
answering: “slight”. And I believe the answer 
would always have to be the same, unless the 
critic were endowed, like Baudelaire or Thoré,' 
with divine insight. 

Let me give an example. In his discussion of 
the Crucifixion at St. Matthew’s, Northampton, 
Mr. Melville informs us that Sutherland “ takes 
the opportunity of getting into a dialectical re- 
lationship” with Matthias Griinewald, whatever 
that means. (Criticism of Mr. Melville’s text is 
made all the more difficult by the obscurity of 
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certain phrases, of which this is typical.) We 

might expect that the followin, Paragraphs would 

give a clue to the debt that Suther:and owed to 

Griinewald, and thus to the astonishing app@t- 
| tion of a new religious art in the trough of 3 

materialistic century, but this is not the case. On 

the contrary we are left with the impression that 

the picture at Northampton was painted in an 
| aesthetic vacuum and might just as well have 
| represented a guitar-player nailed to a cross. We 
are treated to a succession of subjective reactions 
to the Crucifixions at Colmar and Northampton 
which may be accurate transcriptions of Mr. ‘viel- 
ville’s feelings, but which are quite unverifiable. 
As I say, he cannot be contradicted for this. But 
surely it would have been more useful, had he 
given some account of the historical circum- 
stances under which the two Crucifixions were 
painted, and of the different religious views held 
by the two artists? This might have helped the 
reader to understand why the Northampton pic- 
ture took the form that it did. If he had gone so 
far as to consult Sutherland, he would have dis- 
covered that other Crucifixions painted in the 
past helped him towards the creation of his own: 
most surprisingly, one by Velazquez; and that 
Sutherlafid was quite unaware of Tuscan Cruci- 
fixes of the thirteenth century which bear an even 
closer resemblance to the Northampton picture 
than Griinewald’s does. Is it not interesting that 
Sutherland should have arrived unconsciously at 
the same solution? 

I daresay for a cultivated British audience, 
brought up on Sutherland’s lyrical early land- 
scapes, on Raed of the Guernica period, on the 
English romantic tradition, on Klee, on Francis 
Bacon’s recent work, this book does not present 
insuperable barriers. It has its virtues. There are 
a great many excellent illustrations of the artist’s 
paintings and drawings between 1945 and 1950, 
the colour plates are adequate and the biblio- 
graphy is full. But versions of Mr. Melville’s text 
are printed in French, Spanish and Portuguese at 
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the end of the book, which suggests that the pub- 
lishers hope for a wide circulation abroad. If this 


| is so, then there can be little justification for an 


evocative essay of this kind. Sutherland is too 
strange an artist to be assimilated without this 
background of knowledge, not available in Lis- 
bon and only acquired with patience and open- 
mindedness by visitors to London galleries. More 
useful would have been a straightforward explan- 
ation of his development since the war, with com- 
parative material, large-scale reproductions of 
early works, and some account of his discoveries 
in nature and art at home and in France, which 
have injected new life into his forms. 
BENEDICT NICOLSON 


THE CUTTING EDGE 


The Lost Childhood and other Essays. By 
GRAHAM GREENE. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d. 

“Every creative writer worth our considera- 
tion’’—so Mr. Greene sets about a study of 
| de la Mare’s short stories—“ is a victim: a man 
given over to an obsession.” As a critic, Mr, 
' Greene is always stalking the man with the 
obsession who lurks behind ‘the finished work of 
art. For him the man who suffers, and the mind 
which creates, are always held in one view. 





attractive Summer Brochure. 


| Henry James’s obséss,c® with treachery, Saki’s 
with cruelty, de la Mare’s Wits, death ; Dickens’s 
fascination with the dark underworla cf London, 
the poet’s vocation that drove Francis Parr?" 
into the labours of his history—they are traced 
backwards to the circumstances that caused them, 
forwards to the works they have shaped. 

; Of course Mr. Greene has his own obsession, 

|; and—as with the others he examines—it began in 
childhood. In the first essay, which gives the 
book its name, he pin-points the moment of 

| revelation, the reading of Marjorie Bowen’s 

The Viper of Milan: 

Anyway she had given me my pattern—religion 
might later explain it to me in other terms, but the 
pattern was already theres-perfect eyil walking the 
world where perfect good can never walk again, and 
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only the pendulum ensures that after all in the end 
justice is done. 
Balancing this personal prologue is a personal 
postscript, The Revolver in the Corner Cupboard, 
which describes Mr.:Greene’s violent technique 
for fe>cuing himself from an abyss of adolescent 
boredom, anu Dis discovery that “ it was possible 
to enjoy again the visibie world by risking its 
total loss.” What the sifigic Charge in the six- 
chambered revolver did then, the Sense of evil has 
done ever since 

Certainly, in his critical writing this sense 
provides the cutting edge, and gives unity to 
Pieces written for various occasions: the collec- 
tion includes reviews, introductions to new 
editions, middles, a birthday tribute, a broadcast. 
Mr, Greene has never gone in for the up-to-date 
implements of criticism: it was with wonderful 
inappropriateness that Beatrix Potter once rapped 
him over the knuckles for being of “the Freudian 
school’ of criticism. He goes unerringly for the 
revealing phrase; he produces brilliant apergus 
of his own. “ Suffering like literature has its 
juvenilia,”” he writes of Stevenson’s letters, and of 
Sterne, “he had suffered so many humiliations 
from the world that he had to erect defences of 
sentiment and of small indecencies between him 
and it, so that he had nothing to offer us on our side 
of the barrier but his genius.”” He has a penetrat- 
ing eye for the prose-writer’s symbols, an interest 
in a novelist’s technical problems as long ‘as 
technique is kept to its proper place. His essay 
on George Darley shows an ear and sensibility 
that make one wish he did not usually shy away 
from poetry. Humour serves him very nicely for 
disposing of theosophists and Beverley Nichols 
(surely a pseudonym for “a middle-aged and 
maiden lady . . . connected in some way with 
the Church ’’), But it is when his profound sense 
of evil comes into play that we get Mr. Grecne’s 
best criticism. It serves him beautifully with other 
writers who have it—Mauriac and James. It 
makes him at home with any writer who sees life 
in terms of conflict even if, like Conrad and Hardy, 
his premises are not Mr. Greene’s ; even if, like 
John Buchan, the conflicts he presents are on a far 
cruder level than those of The Power and the 
Glory. It makes him hard on any writer who 
denies moral significance to the actions of men 
and women—whether, like Havelock Ellis, by 
pretending that no conflicts exist; or whether, 
like Dorothy Richardson, by transferring sig- 
nificance to sunsets and coffee-cups, by dwelling 
on feelings unrelated to concepts of good and evil. 
Sometimes the author under discussion turns into 
the classic Greene hero: the man who is himself 
a failure in life, but who at least knows what it is 
all about. Frederick Rolfe, for instance, or 
Ford Madox Ford : 

ie had never really believed in human happiness, 

his middle life had been made miserable by passion, 

and he had come through—with his humour 

intact, his stock of unreliable anecdotes, the kind 

of enemies a man ought to have, and a half-belief in 

a posterity which would care for good writing. 

There is more to be said for the novel of 
sensibility than Mr. Greene says ; indeed, there 
is much more to be said for Henry James than 
he says, and the five James essays, written over 
fifteen years, are remarkably alike in tone and 
approach. Over the years Mr. Greene’s range 
has not extended: he only sees more illustrations 
of his obsession. So he is not, absolutely, a great 
critic, for he lacks the necessary balance and 
diversity of interest. Nor should I call him 
particularly a Catholic critic. His sense of evil 
nes been caught up in his religious sense, but it 
was alreaJ¥ there, and in so far as it is now religious 
it does not sctike one as specifically Roman 
Catholic. He stands 2" ground quite familiar to 
the Calvinist or the eatly Methodist. _ Indeed, 
I can think of two lines of Char.2s Wesley’s— 

Till of mine Eden repossest 
From sin, and self, I cease— 

that would serve very well as an epigraph to The 
Lost Childhood. There is certainly nothing in this 
collection of the smugness of the man who knows 
all the answers, and one of the tartest essays is on 
the orthodox, if eccentric, Eric Gill. 
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The great creative writer is never likely to be 
the perfect critic, whom we trust to take everything 
into account. He takes from other writers what 
he himself needs ; sees them in the light of his 
own obsession ; flashes his intelligence on 
aspects that a general view would leave in shadow ; 
goes right through an author’s work to find a 
general truth on the other side. Mr. Greene is 
a great novelist who can sting and stimulate us 
beyond the power of the cool and judicious 
critic, the connoisseur of form and texture. And 
if he never says the last word on an author it is 
because he is, rightly, too much taken up with 
grinding his own axe. 

JANET ADAM SMITH 


THE PROTECTIVE HUSK 
The Tunnel. By Eric WI.iams. 
10s. 6d. 
The Great Escape. By PAUL BRICKHILL. Faber. 
10s. 6d. 

The British, on the whole, have escaped the 
worst of the horrors which the twentieth century 
has made commonplace in Europe. Few of 
us have known desperate hunger, or physical 
torture, or treks through midwinter with our 
families and possessions, or the helpless terror 
of the concentration camp. The ‘iuge majority 
met the dangers of war, whether at home or in 
the services, fortified by good equipment, by 
efficient organisation, and by the immense 
stimulus which cheerful and confident compan- 
ionship can give. Wounds, danger and hardship 
were faced often enough, but everything possible 
was done to palliate them. When at the end of 
the war the British and American forces came into 
contact with the hungry faces and ludicrous arm- 
aments of the resistance fighters of Europe, they 
were forcibly reminded of their wwn strength 
and wealth and good fortune. 

It is partly this immunity which makes stories 
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of prison camps so interesting to those of us 
who were lucky enough not to have experienced 
them. The prisoners of war were the men who 
were shaken out of the powerful machine which 
had moved and looked after them so effectively. 
A wound received on patrol, a torpedoed ship, 
an unlucky anti-aircraft shell, and the individual 
was decanted from his protective husk into the 
world from which it had kept him isolated— 
the world of hopeless hunger and imprisonment 
and fear. How did the men feel, if they were 
still alive, whose aircraft was posted missing when 
the rest of the squadron roared home to eggs 
and bacon in the mess? Eric Williaras describes 
it: the damp struggle through the German for- 
ests, the cold, the fever, the capture by an elderly 
and benevolent village policeman, the solitary 
confinement, and at last the prison camp itself. 
And what were these prison’ camps /ike? In 
answering this question Mr. Williams excels. 
Inevitably most of the books which deal with 
prison camps are escape literature ; prison life 
is sketched only as a grim and neutral background 
to the vivid excitements of the break-out. But 
Mr. Williams wrote all this out of himself in 
The Wooden Horse, and in The Tunne! he attempts 
something far more difficult : the description of 
the boring humdrum of camp routine, of which 
escape attempts form only a constituent if a major 
part. Only Mr. Robert Kee has succeeded so 
well in conveying the atmosphere of boredom and 
excitement, courage and despair, comradeship 
and mutual detestation of which prison life 
seems to have been composed. The men squab- 
bled, thought about food, dreamed about women, 
studied for degrees, produced plays, planned 
escapes, and waged a ceaseless and apparently 
successful war on their jailérs with all the gusto 
of schoolboys persecuting unpopular masters. 
Were German prisoners in our hands, one 
wonders, equally successful in making life hell for 
the unfortunates guarding them ? 

But Mr. Williams does not really answer the 
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question of how Englishmen reacted to the 
catastrophic conditions of Europe, for he em- 
phasises continually the remarkable degree to 
which British prisoners were able to recreate 
their protective husk. It was partly a matter of 
courage and determination; but it was partly 
also a question of more material help. ‘ You 
English do not _Tealise,” cries a Polish prisoner 
in The Tunnel, “* You say the German is not too 
bad. Perhaps "he is not—to you. You have the 
Red Cross, and you have many German prisoners. 
De you think that the nations who have not these 
thrgats are treated in the same way as you?” 
And the narrator wondered, thought of the Rus- 
sian prisoners he had seen, “ starved, worked 
to death, hoarding their dead for the extra rations. 
The concentration camps. The prisoners there 
were Germans themselves. They did not have 
Red Cross parcels. What would he and the 
others be like without them? How would they 
behave ?” 

The Great Escape deals with the problem more 
directly. Mr. Brickhill devotes three-quarters of 
his narrative to a description of the planning 
and execution of the biggest prison break of the 
war. Three tunnels were dug, each thirty feet 
deep, with underground railways and workshops. 
A tailor shop turned out hundreds of German 
uniforms and civilian suits, a forging establish- 
ment manufactured masses of passes, the entire 
camp was organised as one vast security and 
intelligence organisation under a supreme direc- 
tor, who planned to pass 220 men through the 
tunnel on the night of the escape. It is an amaz- 
ing story, and Mr. Brickhill tells it very well 
indeed. The characters are distinctively and 
unobtrusively drawn, the recreated dialogue rings 
true, and the impetus of the narrative never flays 
for a moment. There were setbacks and disas- 
ters : one tunnel was discovered by the Germans, 
another proved too short; of the 220 men ready 
to escape, only 76 got away; but they were 
enough to force the Germans to organise the 
entire nation in the biggest man-hunt of the 
war. 

It was this escape which made the Germans 
withdraw from British and American prisoners 
the blanket of preferential treatment which had 
till then distinguished them from their allies of 
Eastern Europe. The lucky 76 were escaping, 
not merely from Stalag Luft III, but from a privi- 
leged caste—a caste still treated as human beings. 
On recapture they were not sent back to “ the 
cooler”: they were collected from local police 
cells, not by guards who could be bribed with 
| tobacco, but by sinister strangers in civilian 

clothes, wearing heavy overcoats with belts, and 
black felt hats pulled down over their eyes. Of 
the 76, all save two were recaptured; 41 were 
shot. The bullets which killed them extin- 
| guished the last?dim afterglow of honour between 
| armies which still lingered in Western Europe. 
| The last part of The Great Escape was written 
| 
| 
| 





after long study of German documents and allied 

police investigations, and no doubt it can stand 

as an authoritative record of the affair. Mr. 

| Brickhill has given his subject the patient research 

| and the careful, unemotional writing which it 

| deserved. The impact is all the more effective. 
MicHaet Howarp 


NEW SHORT STORIES 
! 


The Assyrian. 
10s. 6d. 

Traveller’s Samples. 
| Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
| The Travelling Grave. 
James Barrie. 9s. 6d. 
Mr. Saroyan prefaces his new collection of short 
stories with a curious essay entitled The Writer on 
the Writing. This hotchpotch of horse-sense and 
| nonsense, of platitudes and padding, purports 
| to explain his methods; it is most revealing. 
One of Mr. Saroyan’s odder beliefs is that what 
| “ blocked creation was carefulness ” and that it 
was therefore up to him to establish a “ tradition 
! of carelessness.” ‘‘ I just wanted to say the same 
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words I was saying when I talked.” He then 
assures the reader that, as Mr. Saroyan is “ the 
best company I know,” whatever he says must be 
fascinating. Alas, among contemporary writers, 
Mr. Saroyan is, or rather has become, one of the 
most loquacious bores. That other (and inspired) 
bore, Gertrude Stein, whom Saroyan so often 
apes, at least had an ear for speech rhythms; 
what is more she had some measure of self- 
control. But Mr. Saroyan is more like the 
professional story-teiler under the peepul tree, 
droning on whimsicaily, sentimentally, childishly 
—endlessly. In the past he used to stem, or at 
any rate strain, the floods of his burbling ; but no 
longer. This is presumably “the form of 
formlessness ” which he describes as his aim. 

The title story is the only one of this new batch 
to recall the fresh, astringent wit and naive sort of 
humanity which distinguished the best of Mr. 
Saroyan’s early work. Although The Assyrian 
rambles inconsequentially, it is not sloppy. A 
Saroyan-like writer, an American of Assyrian 
parentage, arrives in Lisbon, meets another 
Assyrian (who bears a curious resemblance to 
Gulbenkian), wins and loses all his money 
gambling, has a stroke and finally goes off to die 
in the land of his fathers. This, says Mr. Saroyan, 
is the only story in this collection which “ takes 
a real chance.” He is right. He also thinks it 
“the least effective of the lot as art,” a curious 
phrase to choose. Yet it is honest and credible; 
one feels that Mr. Saroyan has suffered a little, 
pondered a little and, above all, worked. The 
rest of the volume consists of whimsy tales of 
Assyrian and Armenian emigrés in America and 
of sweet-sour relationships with which Saroyan’s 
sentimental fathers drench their sons. There is 
also The Poet at Home, a sickly confection about 
a nice vague Bohemian household, which illustrates 
Mr. Saroyan’s conception of a writer (I quote 
from his preface) as a man who “ should tell jokes, 
sing, dance, make fun for himself, take part in 
games . . a though * “he should not go in for 
sports’ or “ calisthenics,” nor should he ever 
“* strike a woman for getting her sexual hunger | ” 
identified with socialised medicine.” 

As their title, Traveller's Samples, might imply, | 
Mr. O’Connor’s stories are not burdened with | 
pretensions. These tight, neat, humorous | 
anecdotes of Irish life are models of their kind. | 
They come in three varieties: ‘“‘ the first section | 
deals with children in the Irish slums; the | 
second with grown-ups in the Irish provinces ; 
the third with the Irish in England rejoicing in 
their new-found personal freedom.” The first | 
are, to my mind, the most successful, because | 
Mr. O’Connor is perceptive and free of sentiment 
where children are concerned; also they are 
written in the first person and that suits him best. 
Take The Idealist : about a boy who is so inspired 
by the heroic deeds of Frank Merry and his like, 
that he imitates them. But, as one might imagine, 
the impact of his paragons’ methods on the tough 
life of an Irish council school is disastrous. How | 
much more telling and how much more funny is 
Mr. O’Connor’s study of the relationship between 
father and son in The Drunkard than any of 
Saroyan’s lucubrations on the same subject ! 

Without greatly enjoying Mr. Hartley’s novels, 
I have usually respected their qualities, but his 
ghost stories are very fireworks. They are 
all thoroughly conventional, and even the spooks 
—the stranger in the black cape who leaves a trail 
of icicles, the beautiful yirl with the fatal embrace, 
the love-lorn suicide and, of course, the “ it,” too 
terrible to be described—are all dear old friends 
like the stock contraptions in a ghost train. None 
mystifies, none alarms, each is a cliché. This is 
strange in Mr. Hartley, an accomplished writer. 
After all, the ingredients of Mr. O’Connor’s 
stories could hardly be more conventional ; but 
these are almost always saved from banality by 
unpredictable little twists. Mr. Hartley also 
disappoints in another way. As a rule he is at 
great pains to present his characters in the round 
and mostly he succeeds. But in these ghost 
stories live characters have as little substance as 





phantoms. The “‘ I’s ” and other dim people who 


undergo these experiences are no more real than 
their progenitors—clubmen, country-house guests, 
antique-dealers, lawyers—who were the inevitable 
raconteurs of eerie, Edwardian yarns. 

It is impossible to read these stories of Mr. 
Hartley’s without being reminded of M. R. James 
and inevitably one compares the two. James, like 
all good writers in this vein, tied his stories 
tightly to reality. His human beings were 
endowed with life, not just a set of characteristics, 
and were planted deep in some mundane place— 
a common-room, a golf-course, a c»sy rectory— 
which emphasised by contrast the creepiness of 
the phantom world. Likewise those odd stories 
of the other, greater, James. How often he leads 
one along some familiar corridor, only to let a 
spook loose: at the end! Owen Wingrave, for 
example: the background is all the more 
authentic, and smells all the stronger of life, for 
being set off against the supernatural and vice 
versa. The only one of Mr. Hartley’s collection 
to raise in me a faint chill was the title story 
which was distinguished from the rest by a 
ghoulish plot -which I have not hitherto en- 
countered. It concerns a collector of coffins 
whose pride is a mobile affair that breaks your 
back, packs you in and buries itself with you 
inside it ‘‘ in wood in three minutes and in newly 
turned earth . . . in one.” 

JoHN RICHARDSON 


CICERO UNDER ATTACK 

Cicero: The Secrets of his Correspondence. 
By Jerome Carcopino. Routledge. 42s. 
The distinguished author of Daily Life in 
Ancient Rome shows in his new book qualities 
which are certainly remarkable. Few. people can 
go back two thousand years into history and visit 
with such undeviating hatred the figure of a 
statesman so remote in time as Cicero. Not 
Clodius himself, in one of his more outspoken 
moods, could, one imagines, match the thorough- 
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ness and the fervour of Jerome Carcopino’s 
indictment. Most readers of Cicero have found 
fault with him from time to time. Jerome Carco- 
pino is unique ia not a'lowing him even a shred 
of even one virtue, and in attributing to him al- 
most every vice. If Cicero saves money, then he is 
parsimonious. If he spends it, then he is extra- 
vagant. If he dines with an actress, he is a liber- 
tine. If he does not, he is a snob. When he 
accepts his fees from his clients, he is graspin,y. 
When he hands over a cargo of grain (a present 
to him from the Sicilians) to the Roman people, 
he is acting entirely from political motives. In 
this last instance, this is no doubt true ; but the 
effect of the whole argument by this time is such 
that the reader knows quite well that whatever 
Cicero had done with the grain, he would quite 
certainly have committed some crime or other 
in the eyes of his unrelenting pursuer. 

So throughout two volumes this Roman 
statesman is harried with all the slings and 
arrows which scholarship can devise and hatred 
employ. The effect is, to my mind, unconvincing, 
much as one may admire the sheer vigour of the 
attack. No one, we feel, can have been quite so 
bad as this. Occasionally Cicero must have 
meant roughly what he said, Is it really so 
very bad to trust one’s friend’s opinion in the 
buying of statues? Certainly one was prepared 
to admit that Cicero was vain, vacillating and 
pompous. Yet, granted these defects, most of his 
readers have discovered other qualities as well—a 
certain charm in his self-revelation, something 
almost endearing in his fussiness and in his vanity. 
Then, too, there is the undeniable fact of the 
greatness of his prose style. Nor, I think, can 
one concede the point that the private and 
political life of a writer should always be on a levei 
with the sentiments which he expresses. Vain and 
hypocritical as Cicero may have been, one would 
rather have his political speeches an’ moral 
essays than anything of the same sort from 
Tiberius Gracchus or from Cato. 
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But the main point of this study of Cicero’s 
correspondence is not precisely denigration. 
Jerome Carcopino seeks to prove that the corres- 
pondence was published at the instigation of 
Octavian in the period before Actium, and that 
the purpose of the publication was propagandist. 
It was intended that Cicero should condemn 
himself in his own words, that the public should 
receive the impression of a monster of vice and 
disluyalty and should rally to the new power of 
Octavian. 

The arguments in favour of this view are 
deployed with urgency and thoroughness. I 
lack both the scholarship and the space to discuss 
them here. One general criticism, and that 
perhaps a decisive one, must however be made. 
‘Though we are informed that “ There was a 
touch of genius in such propaganda—perhaps the 
most masterly propaganda ever yet conceived ” 
there seems to be no evidence of its having had 
the effect designed until, after a lapse of two 
thousand years, its full force was exercised upon 
Jerome Carcopino. 

Rex WARNER 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
(Concluded) 


Chamber Music and Piano. BEETHOVEN: 
Violin Sonata, C minor, Op. 30, No. 2; Rondo, G 
major; BRAHMS: Sonatensatz (Rostal/Osborn. 
*LK 4034). Greatly as I admire the Schneider- 
han/Wiuhrer set (Col) of this work, I must con- 
fess that the latest version is possibly even better 
—the performance noble and finely controlled, 
the balance excellent, the tone strikingly beauti- 
ful. It was a good idea to include the Brahms 
Sonatensatz, a serious and interesting piece which 
is rarely heard. Haypn: Quartet, C major, Op. 
76, No. 3 (Amadeus Qt. C 4066-8). A very well- 
recorded set, but I have heard more sensitive 
playing than this from the Amadeus Quartet. In 
the first movement, for instance, they seem to 
me to mistake violence for vigour; I was irked 
by the constantly strenuous bowing. The famous 
Variations, however, are beautifully played, and 
the set as a whole is bound to give much pleasure. 
ScHUMANN: Violin Sonata, A minor, Op. 105; 
Dvorak: Four Romantic Pieces (Kaufman/Bal- 
sam. *CCL 7506). A vigorous but not finely 
shaded performance. Balance and recording ex- 
cellent. SCHUMANN: Fantaisiestiicke, Op. 12 
Jacqueline Blancard. *LM 4532). This record 
brings some of the best piano tone I have heard 
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pieces in a most intelligent manner that com- 
bines exuberance with precision, and deals skil- 
fully with the sometimes rather congested writ- 
ing. SCHUBERT: Impromptu, B flat major (Cyril 
Smith. DX 8372-3). The most recent record- 
ings of these heavenly Variations have been un- 
happy: Mme Lili Kraus pulled them to pieces 
and Mr. Smith, though he shows better control, 
seems to me miscast. He plays the work in an 
emphatic, uneasy fashion which robs it of its 
lyrical charm. The fill-up, Schumann’s Romance 
in F sharp major, is beautifully rendered. 
Desussy: Nocturne, D flat major (Gieseking. 
LB 105). An early work—pretty enough, but 
quite uncharacteristic. Gieseking plays it with 
a gentle and nonchalant grace. The recording is 
a little tubby. PaGANnini: Caprices, Op. 1 (Ricci. 
*LK 4025). Ruggiero Ricci displays astounding 
virtuosity in those Caprices which call for acro- 
batics, but where sustained notes are involved 
the falsity of intonation is blood-curdling. I am 
inclined to lay this at the violinist’s door, but 
cannot be sure that the engineering is not also 
to blame. 

Vocal. Mozart: Cosi fan tutte—* Soava sia 
il vento” and “ Come scoglio ” (Jurinac/Borriello/ 
Thebom/Glyndebourne  Orch/Busch. B 
21118). This record imposes itself, for no other 
available version of “Come scoglio” (not even 
Suzanne Danco’s) is as well sung; and the accord 
of the-voices in the Trio—surely one of the most 
poetic moments in Mozartian opera—is a joy to 
listen to. It must, however, be added that the 
recording (made from tape) is never free from a 
hazy edge which on high notes becomes definitely 
unpleasant. VERDI: Traviata—“* Addio del pas- 
sato”; Puccini: Madame Butterfly—‘ Un bel 
di” (Schwarzkopf. LX 1370). This disc will 
please all who love the music, as well as those 
who admire Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. Her sing- 
ing of the “ Addio” (I wish she had included the 
recitative, though that would have meant omit- 
ting one verse of the aria) is genuinely affecting, 
and she manages “ Un bel di” without any sense 
of strain. This is one of the most satisfying 
records she has made. VERDI: Trovatore— 
“Tacea la notte”; Puccini: Tosca—* Vissi 
d’arte” (Tebaldi. X 324). This gifted but faulty 
soprano gives what is probably now the best 
available version of “ Vissi d’arte ”; but even here, 
and still more in the Verdi aria, her high notes 
are uncomfortable, and in that difficult region be- 
tween E and A in the treble loud tone becomes a 
squeal. Balance and recording good. Puccini: 
Turandot— 
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“Non piangere, Liu” (Conley. X 402). Eugene 
Conley has a fine, robust organ, but appears not 
to possess a highly developed artistic sense. 
“Non piangere, Liu” (one of the most beautiful 
passages in Turandot) is admirably sung, but his 
forceful rendering of “Che gelida manina” is 
crude and thoughtless. ScHuBertT: Nacht und 
Traume; Auf dem Wasser zu singen (Seefried. 
LB 106). To my mind this is a deeply uninterest- 
ing performance. That profound song, Nacht 
und Trdume, needs far more careful expression 
and tonal variation than Irmgard Seefried accords 
it. Auf dem Wasser zu singen is made to seem 
too long, and for once Gerald Moore handles 
the accompaniment with less than his usual 
delicacy. Epwarpb SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,103 
Set by Arachne McLeod 
Competitors are invited to write a chatty para- 
graph in the style of the Diaries in the evening 
papers about the personalities or events of 1851 
Limit 150 words. Entries by April 24. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,106 
Set by Naomi Lewis 
The Municipal Court at Boston, Massachusetts, 
has ruled that a local school was justified in dis- 
missing its English teacher on the grounds of 
reading “ profane and obscene material” to its 
classes. The material read included The Journey 
of the Magi by T. S. Eliot, Sumer is icumen in, and 
a poem by Ezra Pound. Competitors are invited to 
submit the report of a similar committee on any 
poem in The Golden Treasury or The Oxford Book 
of English Verse, explaining why it is unsuitable 
for school use. 
Report by Naomi Lewis 
Appalled to discover the excesses of our own early 
reading, we pass on—where it is not too late--a 
selection of our researchers’ findings. (The really 
valuable work was done, needless to say, on poems 
apparently harmless.) The suggestion of “ licensed 
incest” in “ No sister flower would be forgiven if it 
disdained its brother” was usefully noted by G. K. 
*] wandered lonely as a cloud ”’ was also criticised : 
“I TOOK A BRISK WALK WITH A DEFINITE 
OBJECT would set a far better example to youthful 
readers.” (Nancy Gunter). One teacher agreed to 
withdraw The Blessed Damosel in favour of The 
Reaper, “a poem extolling the loyal land-girl, who, 
tho’ single-handed, goes gaily about her work of 
National importance.” (P.M.). In La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci an objection was made to the fragrant zone 
—‘a phrase to which none of us could put a precise 


| meaning,” and to the fact that “the young woman 


was French”’ (Edward Blishen). “ The poem (Cupia 
and Campaspe) is offensive to me,” another asserts, 
“ because the poet and the girl he admires do not seem 
to be even engaged.”” (Granville Garley). Prizes are 
shared between the four printed. Honourably men- 


| tioned: G. K., K. A. Holker, James Y. Finlayson, 


Frank A. Ward, V. S. Prooth, Margaret Usborne, 


| K. S. Hopkins, D. L. L. Clarke. 
| BEN JonsON: Drink to me only 


It is hard to imagine how this poem, with its sultry 
atmosphere of “wine, women, and song,” ever 
managed to be included in a school textbook. Young 
minds can only be confused and corrupted by the 
cynical inversion of the normal, decent associations of 
vords— pledge ” should surely suggest temperance, 


rather than love-making and carousing. 


Children are notoriously quick to pick up ideas, 


| and it must be doubly hard for any staff to inculcate 
| habits of hygiene in connection with morning milk in 
| face of exhortations to “leave but a kiss within the 


Nor, in view of last year’s crop of epidemics, 
” upon each 


cup.” 


other’s gifts and “ send them back.” 

The whole poem reeks of paganism, sensuality, and 
blasphemous idolatry. It is not surprising that even 
in the broad-minded Elizabethan age the writer had 
perforce to safeguard himself from censure by the 
pretence that it was only a translation. M. 
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WorpDsworTtH : Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 
. There are speculations on the origin of Man 
and his ‘relation to the Deity which do not have the 
authority of Holy Writ. The running undercurrent of 
agnosticism' makes the frequent invocation of the 

Almighty insincere and objectionable. . . . 

Apart from the regrettable verbal association of the 
title with the words “ intimacy ” and “ immorality ” 
there is at least one overt reference to prostitution? 
and another to homosexuality*. An implicit allusion 
to anaesthesia* and the various mentions of nudity’ we 
feel are most indelicate, There is also an insinuation 
that chastity is an unhealthy state®. 

Another passage postulates the inevitability of 
juvenile delinquency’ and, although the reference to 
condign punishment to some extent redeems this, a 
previous exhortation to boisterous behaviour® cannot 
be overlooked. There is a description which is 
calculated to stimulate a morbid retrogression in the 
psychologically immature child® on the one hand and 
to encourage the unduly precocious'® on the other. . .. 
References : 

1“ But for those obstinate questionings. . . » 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 
2 “ And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday.” 
“ The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat.” 
“* Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.” 
“ Look round her when the heavens are bare. . 
“ And not in utter nakedness. . . .” 

. the grave is as a lonely bed.” 

“ Shades of the prison-house begin to close upon 

the growing Boy.” 

“ Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou 
happy Shepherd-boy.” 

“ A six years’ darling of a pigmy size. . . 
Fretted with sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes.” 

“. .. fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love and strife.” 

LaKon 


“ 


Joun Gay: Blackeyed Susan 

The Committee is grateful to Admiral Sir Jobson 
Board (Ret.) for pointing out certain unpleasant 
implications in the above poem. At a time when the 
Navy is doing its best to attract young men of in- 
telligence and ambition it is certainly undesirable that 
boys in our schools should be presented with a 
distorted picture of life in the Senior Service. 

In the poem a sailor is depicted as returning from 
a vovage of some duration only to find his ship under 
orders to proceed immediately to the Far East. As 
Admiral Board points out, and the Admiralty has 
kindly confirmed, any man in such circumstances 
would be entitled to a period of shore leave with a 
travel warrant. Even more unpleasant is the sugges- 
tion in the poem that a young woman would be 
encouraged to board one of His Majesty’s vessels. 
On this head the Admiralty points out that any 
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member of the public wishing to inspect a warship 
should take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
one of the numerous Navy Weeks during the summer, 

After deliberation the Committee has decided to list 
the poem as Unfit for Youthful Consumption. At their 
next meeting they will consider Going Downhill on a 
Bicycle to which their attention has been called by the 
National Safety First Association. 

GoopwiLL 

Keats: La Belle x\ame sans Merci 

. In particulay your committee feel it incumbent 
upon them to comihent on the pernicious sentiments 
embodied in the ballad by J. Keats. Your commitice 
are informed on good authority that the title of this 
piece may be read as “ The Lady who was Beautiful 
but Ungrateful.” Having regard to the growth of 
ingratitude among the poorer classes of our own time 
we feel that this is scarcely the type of person to be 
set as an example before the younger generation. 

As loyal citizens also we object to the suggestion 
that a member of the forces may be easily enticed from 
his duty by the unseemly allurements of a female : 
the fact that she is a “ faery’s child ” and therefore a 
mere figment of an untutored fancy serves to make the 
idea more repugnant. 

In these days of world upheaval, when it is vital that 
our nation shall be able to negotiate from a position 
of strength, it is to the young that we look to maintain 
that position. Yet it is more than probable that the 
child may get the wrong impression about the con- 
ditions of military service from lines like these 
describing a march-past ; 

“ T saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide.” 

We are indebted to Mr. Jenks of the Corporation 
for pointing out that the soldier’s habit of bedding- 
down on a bare hillside may influence the children in 
a way which would be detrimental to the standard of 
conduct in our public parks. . . . 

E. V. Lertcu 


CHESS: The Champion’s Favourites 
No. 80 

Since our reigning champion is battling to defend 
his title it seems doubly topical to quote from a 
lecture he gave the other day celebrating the hundredth 
anniversary of Tchigorin’s birthday. He pays due 
homage to his late compatriot and proceeds to speak 
about contemporary Chess. He praises “the 
Stakhanovesk attitude so characteristic for Soviet 
chess players,” but he seems to be not uncritical of 
Chess in the Western World. “It is in a miserable 
state,” he says; “it is passing through that grave 
crisis so typical for any form of capitalist culture. 
In our days not a single talented master has come to 
the fore in countries such as Great Britain, U.S.A., 
France, Switzerland, Holland. They all show 
remarkable symptoms of decay and retrogression in 
the art of Chess. . . .” 

Well, we may find it more pleasing and certainly 
more instructive to hear what the champion has to 
say on Tchigorin. One of his favourites is the 
master’s famous endgame won against Tarrasch at 
Budapest, 1896. 
haven’t space to print it. As 
for this position which 
Tchigorin (White) reached 
against Steinitz in 1892, 
Botvinnik’s comment is in- 
: teresting. He praises the 

= 8 Are winner for his adventurously 
aA ay BAP imaginative treatment of the 

position ; but—just _ like 
Lasker before him—he maintains that Tchigorin 
could and should have won the game by less daring 
if less melodramatic methods. Whai actually 
happened, of course, was the Kt sacrifice at B7, 
followed by P-K6 to pull the 
K into the open, and by 
Kt-K5 to keep him there, 
exposed to a fierce, if perhaps 
not quite sound, attack. 

As for this position— 
reached by Tchigorin (Black) 
on the 15 move of his game 
against R. Teichmann at 
Cambridge Springs, 1904— 
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433 
it shows the master in counter-attack, and for this our 
champion has nothing but unstinted praise. After 
Black, by (15) . . . P-Kt4, had secured the position 
of his Kt it still seemed amazing that White’s game 
should crumple up in a mere four moves. What 
happened was (16) KR-Ktl, Q-K2; (17) QR-BI, 
Q-R6 ch; (18) K-Q2, P-Kt5; (19) P-QB4, B-R5, etc. 
A: Botvinnik B: E. aeend, 1948 
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In this week’s competition it seems fitting for the 
champion to be given pride of place. Though it has 
all the subtieties of a study A is a position which 
actually occurred in a game. Where and against 
whom, I will not reveal so as not to make things too 
easy for competitors fortunate enough to have every 
major tournament book at their elbows. I will merely 
say that White (injudiciously banking on the power 
of united passed pawns) has just moved his Kt to Q5, 
and that Black (Botvinnik) proceeds to win most 
forcibly and elegantly. It is not too difficult, and 
for a complete analysis 6 points might be as fair a 
rating as for B, a neat little study: White to move 
and draw. 


Usual prizes. Entries by April 23. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 


Set March 24 
: (a) (1) R x P, B x R, (2) Kt-B3, etc. (b) (1) Px P, 
R-Ki4, B-Ke4, (3) R-R4 ch, ete ) (1) R-Ke?, 
») R- Kul, B-Kt4, (3) R-R1 ch, B-R5, (4) R- R2, etc. 
18, (2) R-Ktul, B-R7, (3) R-K1, K-R5, (4) K 
(a) (1) . P-R4, 


B-Ké6, 
B-K6, 
fit(.. 
» etc.) 
(2) P-B3, B-R2 mate. (b) (1) . 
B-R2, (2) P-R5, 
K6, K-Q4, (2) B-B5, K-Q5, (3) Kt-Kt6, K-Q4, 
“K-Q5, (5) R-K4 mate (1) R-K6, K-O4, 


<-Q5, (3) Kt-B3 ch, K-Q6, (4) B-Kul mate. Ki 

dl) R-K7, K- QA, (2) B-K4 ch, any (3) Ke-BS mate 

D: The Black K should be on his KB6 to be mated by 0-0 
but nor on QBS which (since the White K hasn't moved) is 
unapproachat 

_E (1) R (7)-B5, B x QR, (2) B-Kt6, etc. [if (1) Bx KR, 

) BKtS, etc, Other moves: (2) B-R4 or B-R5 respectiv ely], 

y : () P-Q7, o K2, (2) R-Kw, Bx P, (3) R- 
(4) P queens ch, K x Q, (5) B-R6 ch, B-Ktl! (6) 
(7) B-R6, P-K7! SEXP, K-Kt2, (9) B-B3 ! etc 

G: (1) B-Kr7, R-R2, (2) K-Kt4, K x Ke, G 
(4) Bx B. xP'ch, (5) K-Kt5, R-R7, (6) B-K5, R-KB7, (7) 
B-B4, Kt-Q5, (8) B-K3, R-B4 ch, (9) K-Kr4, R- -~4 iio) K- B 
K-Kt3, (11) K-K4, K-B4, (12) K-Q3, etc 

I want to express my admiration for competitors 
who must have spent all their Easter leisure on this 
Marathon. The intricacies of F and G proved quite 
a stumbling block. First prize most deservedly shared 
by D. E. Cohen and C. Sandberg, who got everything 
completely right. O. A, W. Dilke, M. Kaye, F. R. 
Oliver, A. J. Roycroft have dropped so few points 
(on so minor aspects) that I have doubled the con- 
solation prize to make it worth sharing between them. 


One or two duals in C were given full marks. 
TOV unter Y 


P queens, 
K-B 


R8, 
BxQ, 


K-R5, Kt-B4, 
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3 AL Office of Information. Tem- 
orary Senior Information Officer re- 
quired for Research Section of Social Survey 
Division. Candidates should be graduates 
with knowledge of statistics and practical ex- 
perience of organisation and reporting of re- 
search preferably in fields of Health and 
Housing. Knowledge of research, require- 
ments of Government Doparemtets an advan- 
tage. Salary £900-£1,075 (men) and £775- 
£910 (women Writes applications giving 
date of birth and education. Full details of 
qualifications and experience of posts held (in- 
cluding ates) should be addressed to 
Appointments Officer, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock Sq., 
quoting reference number J.N.37, 
14 days of appearance of this adver- 
tisement. In no circumstances should original 
testimonials be forwarded. Only candidates 
selected for interview will be advise 
THE Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applicatic rom men and women for the 
following permanent and pensionable posts in 
the Inspectorate of the Home Office Child- 
ren’s Department: (1) One post of Deputy 
Chief Inspector. Preference will be given to 
candidates who hold a university degree or 
equivalent qualification with a post-graduate 
diploma in social work or education or have 
had other c mparable training, and have had 
such practical experience as fits them for a 
responsible administrative post The post 
carries a fixed salary of £1,750 for a man or 
£1,575 tor a woman. (2) About eight posts 
of Inspector Grade HI], Preference will be 
given to candidates between the ages of 28 
and 40 who hold a university degree or a 
diploma or certificate in social science or 
domestic science or institutional management, 
or who have taken other recognised training 
in social or educational work; account will be 
taken of experience of residential establish 
ments for children, of boarding vut, of work 
in child guidance <linics, and of tamily case 
x health visitors’ work. The salary 
: in London for a man is £700x £25 
£900, and for a woman £575 x £25---£775 
tintry will be at the minimum of the scale 
Salaries for posts outside London are some 
what lower The main duty of the In- 
spectorate, which is organized in six regions in 
England and Wales. is inspection of the 
arrangements made for the care of children 
in foster homes, children’s homes, and residen- 
tia! nurseries, and in approved schools. Fur 
ther particulars and application forms from 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 4017 Completed application forms 
must be returned by April 26, 1951. 


TNIVERSITY College of Hull. Applica 

tions are invited for a Lecturer in Eco 
momics. Salary range £550 (or for initial 
University appointment £500) x £50-——£1.100, 
with superannuation benefits and children’s 
sllowances. Particulars from the Registrar, to 
whom applications (four copies) should be 
sent not late an 28th April, 1951 


UNIVERSITY f Durham The Durham 
Colleges. Board for Extra-Mural Studies 
The Council of the Durham Colleges invites 
applications for the post of Temporary Stail 
Tutor for Extra-Mural Classes “he salaty 
scale is £5 er annum rising by annual in- 
crements with F.S.S.U. Superannus 
ly Allowances). Applicants 
> following subjects 
Psy 
not 
to the Secretary, 38 
from whom further 

btained 


 Briste Department 

Mental He: alth Service. 

Occupation Centre for 

ctives Applications are invited 

of Supervisor of the Mental 

Deficiency Occupation Centre at Marlborough 

Hill, Bristo The Centre, which has been 

established for many years, is attended daily 

by one hundred and fifty being one 

ot the largest of its kir t t is 

a training ground for those wishing to take 

. ial qualifications in the Mental Health 

re and sited frequently by professional 

from overseas This appointment 

1 to those who have 

s in the teaching of 

i wish to take a senior 

greater responsibility 

under 45 years of age 

1 be permanent subject 

xamination and to the 

1cal Government Super- 

National Joint Council 

¢ will apply. Salary wore 
£495 per annum 

“hoelin ations, on Scams 

to be obtaine rom the undersigged, should 

be submitted forthwith. R. H. Party, Medical 

Officer of Health, Central Health Clinic 

Tower Hill, Bristol. 2 
NSTRUCTOR 


Journalism A 


mental detectiy 
post carrying 
Candidate 

The appo: 

to passing 
Provisions of 
annuation 


School of 
opening for a 
practical experi 
d or short story writing with 
ng. Applicants are invited to 
apply confidence), giving details of 
age, ¢ etc., and stating salary re 
quired 638 
( RGANISING  Sccretary required for 
Anglo-Israeii organisation in professional 
field. Salary £800 p.a. onwards. Apply wit! 
details of education oF vious exp. 
of testimonials. Box 


required by 
congenial 
combines 


and ¢ pies 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT—centinued 


URNSTILE Press require 

typist for book publishing office. Must be 
competent, intelligent, young and able to 
tackle varied routine duties. Publishing or 
Similar experience preferred. Write or ‘phone 
immediately Turnstile Press, Ltd., 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. HOLborn 8471 


HE University of Manchester. Applica- ca- 

tions are invited for the post of Assis- 
tant Lecturer in History with special interests 
in Medieval History. Salary scale £450 to 
£500 annum with membership of the 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
Applications should be sent not later than 
April 28th, 1951, to the Dogieens, the Univer- 
sity, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained 


"T’HE Farmers Weekly req. a Jeature writer 

and reporter specialising in arable farm- 
ing. Previous exp. of journalism not essential. 
Salary about £750 a year according to qualifi- 
cations. Contributory pension scheme. Appli- 
cations giving full details and enclosing copies 
of two recent refs. should ne a to the 
Editor, 43 Shoe Lane, London, 


OROUGH of Swindon. peace “of 
Public Relations Assistant. Applications 
are invited for the appointment of Public Rela- 
tions Assisiant in the Town Clerk's Depart- 
ment, at a salary in accordance with A.P.T. 
Grade IV of the National Scales (£480 to £525 
per annum). Applicants should have a know- 
ledge of local government administration and 
be capable organisers. The appointment is 
subject to the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937, and to the 
passing of a medical examination and will be 
terminable on one month's notice on either 
side. Applications, on forms obtainable from 
me, must be returned not later than April 21, 
1951. Canvassing will be a disqualification. 
D. Murray John, “Town” Clerk, Civic Offices, 
Swindon 


TUFFIELD Provincial Hospitals Trust. 
4 Secretarial Assistant required for the 
team making an investigation into the func- 
tions and design of hospitals. Salary for the 
appointment, which may last up to two years, 
A eg the scale of £343 to £455. Applica- 
tions in writing, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and the names of two referees, 
should be sent to the Secretary, Nuffield Pro- 
vineial Hospitals Trust, 12-13 Mecklephurgh 
Square. London, W.C.1, to be received by 
April 25 
\ JILTSHIRE Association for the Care of 

the Blind. Home for the Blind, Swindon. 

Applications are invited for the post of resi- 
dent Matron for the above Home for 18 blind 
persons. Some nursing experience an advan- 
tage but not essential. Salary £265 p.a. rising 
to £310 p.a., plus full residential emoluments. 
Applications, stating age, experience and quali- 
fications and accompanied by copies of two 
recent testimonials, to be forwarded not later 
than April 24, 1951, to The Secretary, Wilt 
shire Association for the Care of the Blind, 
la Market Place, Devizes 

~ UPERINTENDENT for Unmarried 

Mother Baby Home, Edgbaston, Birming- 

ham, 25 beds. Moral welfare training or ex- 
perience essential. Apply Hon. Secretary, 
Metchley Abbey, Harborne, Birmingham, 17 
Stating age, training, experience and religion. 
Salary by agreement. 

IBERAL Jewish Synagogue 
4 phonist clerk immediate! 
post with good conditions 


EWISH Board of Guardians requires “for 
“small Home (children 5-12 years) nurse 
house-maid (18-20). Previous experience not 
essential Applications to the Matron, 46 
Alexandra Road, Hemel Hempstead, Herts 
W ANTED, young educated girl as Com- 

panion-Help in family with children, 
house, farm, horses; other help in 
Box 1988. 


reqs. tele- 
Inte resting 


CUN., 5182 


country 
house 
Cook and assistant required immediately 

Vegetarian School with 60 children. Aga 
cooker. Box 2464 


y THO wants to cook for small school where 
kitchen work is part of education and 

community life? Some help given. West- 

hope Manor School, Craven Arms, Salop. 


____ APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


yo NG Austrian man, 23, commercial 
student, seeks job in England to improve 
his English. Good commercial rets., but 
would take almost any type work. Box 2238. 
7OUNG man, 28, L.R.A.M. (Perf.); B.Sc. 
(Eng.) Hons., seeks interesting, remuner- 
ative post where wide knowledge of music, 
right personality for dealing with artists and 
8 years’ executive engineering eo gong will 
: of use. Highest refs. Box 2268 
STONE -Carver, learner, 31, strong, intelli- 
7 gent, experience monumental masonry, 
seeks relevant occupation. Box 2251. 
wor LD woman solicitor take for training 
4 women lawyer (Polish) of independent 
means. Box 22 
"OUNG woman, presentable, capable, sh. / 
typing, seeks posn. communal/social life 
nr. coast. Box 2613. 
GENTLEMAN, 24, inclined to Left and 
Arts, seeks escape from unsatisfying 
journalistic work. No ties. Primal and cultural 
sanities esteemed. Anything. Box 2392. 


shorthand- 





The New 


_____s WHERE TO STAY 
OTEL Lerchenhof, Mieders, Stubai, 
Tyrol, Austria. 40 min. bus ride fr. Inns- 
bruck. Excel. cuisine, swimming pool and 
tennis court in village. Beautiful Alpine scen- 
ery. Pension terms incl. serv., Austr. Sch. 
4 May & Sept. Sch. 40.- P. 


-Power Conference should be held in = 
T Chagford, because the Cream of Devoi 
shire will be there. For the first time, ‘agree- 
ment on the best holiday will Nani- 
mous. Write for Brochures from the Secre- 
tary, Chagford & District Hotels Association. 


SHLEY Courtenay Recommended,” is 
your ee of a good hotel irrespec- 
tive of size. A scriptive account of some 
550 of his personally inspected and re,om- 
mended hotels, will be found in the new 
edition of “ Let’s Halt Awhile in Britain.” 
rice 8s. 6d. from your bookseller, or 9s. (post 
free) from Ashley Courtenay, ‘Ltd. Dept. 

N.S.), 68 St. James's St., London, $.W. 
ASTINGS 4571. Reputed for 
P with broad outlook, 
Wares, ideal position. Summer : 
Recom. Labour Party. * Contin- 

pe "10 Albany Rd., St. Leonards-on-Sea 
L AKELAND’S finest hotel is the Grand, 
4 Piyaccims x ~over- ee In 24 acres of ground 
Excellent 
paths dancing, billiards tennis, owp | golf 
course. Licensed. Terms 25s. to 35s. a day. 
*Phone Grange 431-5 (5 lines) F 


west Sussex. Woodfold Hotel, Fern- 
- burst, nr. Haslemere, Surrey, offers 
Spring holidays at reduced rates A.A, ap 
proved. Fernhurst 276. 


B®: AUTIFUL Cornish Coast near Polperro. 
16th Century cottage, overlooking — sea. 
Cheerful, informal. 44gns. April, May, June; 
Signs. July, Aug., Sept. Full board included. 
Mrs. G. de Linde, = ittle Lissen Cottage, Pol- 
perro. Tel. 
7EGETARIAN Country Club, high up in 
Surrey. Thinkers’ rendezvous. Generous 
meals. Upwood House, Caterham. Tel. 3633. 
ASTINGS. “ Oakhurst,” The Ridge. Tel 
Baldslow 0444. Every mod. con. 15 
acres, excellent vegetarian cuisine. 25 bed- 
bg Non-vegetarians will also 
the meals and congenial 
You'll be pleased you came to 


congenial 
excel. meals, 





delighted with 
— 
Yakhurst.”” 
RIGHTON 
Oriental Piles 


* The Orient Private “Hotel,” 
Brighton 224751. 1 min. 
sea. Separate tables, C. all bedrooms. 

Sunny, spacious lounge. Exc. cuisine. Me 
terms. Highly recommd. Brochure on request. 
SLE-of-Tiree, Hebrides, 

modation, home fare 
Sens Pure white sands. 
entertainments. Peace only 

((HELTENHAM Spa. 
4 days at any season. Lovely Cotswold 


comfortable accom- 


Box 2414. 
For pleasant holi- 
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WHERE TO STAY —continued 
OURNEMOUTH. — Connaught 
Hotel. Tel. 1944. 33 rooms. 1 
grounds. Every comfort. Su pertative Fo 
6gns. wkly. 7-8gns. June onwar 


OGNOR sea front. Pier Sy Steyne, 

Bognor Regis Central. Board residence, 
every comfort, . and fires all rooms. 
Children welcomed half vn sharing with 
poromts. liberal ta! Special early 
olidays 3igns. June 4)gns., July Signs., 
August 6gns. Apply brochure or *phone 933. 


out 





yee mg ae ed 3 minutes. Spacious 


oe jome uce. Brown Acres, 
Alde —y “Suto Rs 


Aldeburgh 319. 
‘AS TBOURNE—Park House, Burlington 
Place. Small hotel of distinction offering 
comfort, courtesy and excellent cuisine. Write 
brochure. Tel 3327. May 5-Signs 


V JE Lake District. Irton Hall Hotel, 
licensed, yo Curnberland Moun- 
tains, sea, home & C. 9 ama 
table tennis. Children \ welc, " Holmrook 4 
NOUNC 


a pi hotel for "those 

with socially constructive outloc 
Leonards-on-Sea_ selected because of _ its 
unique protection from N. and N.E. winds 
Normanhurst is well appointed, faces south 
on best part of sea front. From 14s. daily, 
to £6 10s. weekly, including gratuities, 
tea, 4 meals daily, coffee. Centrally 
throughout in winter. All bedrooms 
. and spring interior mattresses, 
most twin beds. Normanhurst Private Hotel, 
12 Eversficld Place, St onards-on-Sea 
Medically . commended, protective climate, 

opposite all-weather Promenade. 


iVON & Cornwall for - early holidays. 
Guest Houses in delightful surroundings. 
y teas. terms. Illustrated brochure No. 
18 free. Bishop, Fairfield, Dawlish, Devon. 
“WITZER Hotel Pension Lindte, 
Oberhofen a/Thunersee. Sm. htl. directly 
by Lake. V. mod. prices. Families welc. 


CORNWALL. aay ‘While “Hotel, Port 
Gaverne, Port Isa A first-class hotel 
situated at sea lew. °C deal for that early 
holiday. One visit and you will return, 


KESWICK Highfield Vegetarian Guest 
House, The Heads—in unique position, 
magnificent views, offers invigorating /restful 
holidays, eng | atmosphere. Festival Cele- 
brations June 9-30, Anne Horner. "Phone 508. 


BEAU TIFUL § Sussex. A real rest in —_ 
country within reach Eastbourne. 
produce. Spacious grounds. Comfy beds. Te 
Whare Hotel, Horam, East Sussex. Telephone: 
Horeham Road 32. 





tivate 


Very 








~ W. Cornish | fishing - village. ~ Rest, relax, 
refresh in Torre Vean Private Hotel, 
Porthleven. Lt.-Cdr. H.C. Selly, R.N. (Rtd.) 

LONDON. “West Court,” Earls Court, 
5. Quiet, comfortable, min. Tube 

(9 min. run Piccadilly, etc.). FRObisher 6492. 





country, bracing air, sport, music, tert, 
ment. For rail services eng. at stations, offices, 
agents. Free guide: Dept. 40, Town Hall. 
ZIRE, Donegal Bay. Attractive holiday 
4 accommodation, good food. Manor, Dun- 
kineely, Donegal. 
STRATFORD upon-Avyon. Haytor, a beauti- 
fully appointed Residential Hotel in its 
own quiet grounds for the few who enjoy true 
well-being, who appreciate personal attention, 
and who would delight in the historic homes 
and villages which abound in South War- 
wickshire and the Cotswolds. AC, 
Tel. Stratford 342011. 


SWITZERLAND. — Comfortable Guest 
House for holidays in one of the world’s 
finest spots (3,370ft); ideal for convalescence. 
14 francs daily inclusive. Excellent cuisine, 
personal attention. Brochure: “ Le Cerisier,” 
Caux-sur-Montreux. 
RONTE Guest 
ley, Yorkshire. 
oe interest. 


House, Haworth, Keigh- 
Moorland walks with 
Comfort, good Yorkshire 
& C. Spring beds. T milk. 

Village really typical of Yorkshire life 


SURREY Highlands for week-ends, holidays 

or permanent resid. Country house atmo- 
sphere, children welcome. c. rooms, 
efficient cent. htg. Licensed. Morris Lodge 
Hotel, Gong Hill, nr. Farnham. Frensham 362. 


iy 2. Achill, “Dugort, Co. Mayo. Seacliff 
Guest House. Comfortable accommoda- 
Excellent catering Situated on sea 
Terms £5 weekly. Apply Manageress. 
UESTS welcomed in country cottage on 
West Cornish coast. 4)gns. Nora F 
Mariners Cottage, Botallack, St. Just. 


OCHE Guyon, “ Beau Versant,” 
Oise; excellent food, friendly 
sphere, lovely scenery, moderate 
Madame Patterone Geranté 
EAK District. Centre for walking in North 
Derbys. Holiday accom. Mod. con. Nr. 
station. Rowbottom, The Warren, Edale. 


URCOT-on-Thames, Oxon. Croft House 
otel. A country house Sus river near 
Oxford. Club licence. Boati tennis, 
archery, billiards. Sy Cc athens (W.R.). 
Tel.: Clifton Hampden 


Cima oF aL. aie happy holiday of- 

fered by French lady in her cottage to 2 or 

y. 4 mile beautiful sandy beach; 

» real personal attention. £4 

10s. weekly all incl. Mrs. Luxemburg, 4 Vicar- 
age Road, St. Agnes, 


& 


tion. 
front. 


Seine et 
atmo- 
terms. 





LEDR Valley, Snowdonia. Picturesque 
se beautifully situated above colour- 

ful valley, but close Pont-y-Pant seo Moun- 
tains. Easy access coast. Mod. comf. Con- 
——— type cooking. From _6gns. Bwich Bach 
t Hse., Dolwyddelan, Caerns. Dolw. 220. 


CORNWALL coast. Cottage Guest Hse. 
‘Sands, bathing, surfin buse 
. No extras. M . 
Clifton Cottage, Treknow, Tintagel. 


QT. LEONARDS-ON SEA for Spring | holi- 
days (see announcement near head of col- 
umn). Enquire now also for Summer; boat- 
ing; fishing; bathing (own eT lovely Sussex 
countryside. Summer £4 14s. 6d. to 
12s. . Recommended by caemiers of Toc 
H, W.V.S.; also Quakers, etc. Open to all 
with socially constructive outlook or in sym- 
pathy similar ideals. Congenial. Splendidly 
appointed. Normanhurst Private otel, 12 
Eversfield Parade. Best part sea front 


AKES. Charming old mansion Beaut. 
view. 40 acres gnds. Mod. furn. Mod. 
terms. Croft’ Hotel, Ambleside. Tel. 334 


SPRING and summer holidays. Modernised 
cottage, Devon village. Lovely walking or 
motoring country between Totnes and Newton 
Abbot. Good food, hot baths. Moderate 
terms. Ferm Cottage, Broadhempston, Nr. 
Totnes, S. Devon. 
VOLKESTONE. Very comfortable small 
guest maces Cooking a speciality. H. 
C. all bedrc From 5-6igns. Nelson, 
11 Grimston Gardens. Tel.: 3454 
en -While Book.” Unique guide to 
hotels, inns, guest houses, in 
— s — holiday counties. Post free 
. 6d. . Hilton, 45 Fleet St., Torquay. 


SLoCE. Halsecombe House. Exmoor & 
sea. Friendly guest house, magnificent 
scenery, own, pe come produce. Personal 
attention. Mr. & Mrs. W. J. Vitis. Tel. 209. 


F you have been ill, try Old Plaw Hatch, 
Sharpthorne, Nr. East Grinstead. Excel- 
lent f bracing air and cheerful friendly 
atmosphere. Club licence. Sharpthorne 17. 


ETWEEN Lune Valley and Lakeland. 

Georgian country house on wooded estate 

in lovely setting. Modern comforts. Home 
Produce. Yealand Manor, nr. Carnforth 


HASTINGS, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Kendal 

otel, Marina; Ay sea front; com- 
& C. in all bedrooms. 
34-Sgens.; summer, 
Hastings 5110. 








neon ranernised, 


erms; Oct. to May, 


5-7gns. Phone; 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS PERSONAL inued PERSONAL — continued BOOKS AND | PUBLICATIONS 











SRAEL: The World Zionist Organisation jewish lady reqd. as companion to widow LL Yours. The path has been long and ‘ITERARY Criticism. Fine Collection : 
Youth Dept. invites applications for (2) the with good home in N. London residential the sun has been hot and you wish that 4 Libris, now at 38A Boundary Rd., N.W.2 
Third Israel Summer Institute (in association district. Light household duties. Write stating your lunch was in you instead of in your MAI. 3030. Books bought. 
with the | University). July 12-Aug- age & salary reqd. to Box 2386. rucksack, and there's a —— that your I OOKS waned. Highest prices paid for 
ust 24 rogramme; 3 weeks in Jerusalem — “ meg Te a left boot is rubbing, then, suddenly-—you've . . ; oe 
with Sestese ‘Gincwetione, gumesdiena. sneiel R Summer Season. Small wooden bunga- forgotten it all! wer the ridge comes the pre-war books by popular authors. Up to 
low on Cornish Coast. Excellent cooking ; " half published price for recent novels in fine 
events, e¢tc., 10-day comprehensive tour and nd hy facil 3 cool wind from the snow; blue beyond blue the . ~ = 
- - — , a eating facilities. Furnished. Ideal for ; “ ~ | condition, Selected titles of Reprint Society & 
12 days in agricultural settlemeats. (b) the two people who appreciete a simple and un- mountsins stretch away; peak upon pzak far Read U Pi lit hased 
Annual Work and Study camps July-August. looked-upon life. Box 2305 P across Switzerland into Austria. And it’s all E - +5" Tim, F Ao mad y age pure need. 
1 week tour, 1 week discussion seminars, 3 : yours—you've earned it, with your energy | Vicwori re mew ia rary Service, 159 
weeks in agricultural settlements. Travel by ‘© let for August (or exchange then for | and your legs! The only way to know the ictoria_St., S.W.1. "Phone ViCtoria 982 
air or sea. Apply in writing only to J.E.T.O., family accom. seaside) part of roomy mountains is afoot, and our walking HAM iRSMITH F Bookshop Books sate. 
8 Milk Street, E.C. ay aoe in ety J. Aithenhead, throughout Europe help you to do it Nr. Lyric Theatre, W.6. RIV 
” FO! i>. At iq nity ouse, Castle Douglas otland wamt to know more about our parties write rer roma 
A my OREIGN Holiday aa England ‘uaa ZAMILY (5) seeking seasuie holiday wouk rg 2 ee Services, 48 (V Di. Oe Talearth Raw te, FUL € ie 
sor or in Somerset by the sea, you will he able exchange N.W. London house Baa sumila _—* ra - YHURCH 5S Be h 
to enjoy a gay, informal holiday in a Conti- on Coast, July-August. Box 270 HE NUS Summer Programme includes Sew Ws. "Nl OP, uA Kensings + 
nental atmosphere. You will have every oppor- | a. mc. Gardens, oss * i 4 tours to the Edinburgh Festival (8 days, | poop cod oe ene stennenens 
tunity to meet visitors from abroad, to brush | eo oe easy access — ex. inctading tickets to 7 Festival performances " ‘ock Everymans, Penguins 
change for accom. Devon or Cornwall. { and similar editions. Open all day Saturday. 
up your foreign languages (langucge classes Toms, 4 Lawn Crescent. Tcl. Richmond 2437 £7 6d.). Tours to Greece and Turkey (4 (WES 4) 
and exchange), visit Festival of Britain centres 2 non Fa on am te weeks including air travel: from £65; air 


Tennis, bathing, riding, discus- OLIDAYS only. Double divan room, transportation only to Athens and Istanbul ] OOKS, second hand, posted ~ Write for 
C lists. Silverdale, 114 Newcity Rd., Glasgow 


ing. uly 13th-September Ist. * kitchen, uC. vare bathroom. View availabie also). Study Tours of the United 
Full details from Erna Low, 9 Reece Mews, Seaford Head, Sx. Sea 2 mins. Box 2241. | States (9 weeks including transatlantic air 


London, S.W.7. Ken. 0911. OLIDAYS afloat. Moderate charges >. & travel: from £130). Further details from MISCELLANEOUS 


r scant Se 3-berth Meer Craless, 2. & 4-berth NUS ee eee 3 ee St., W.C.l I yp eA BO She tamens 
SALZBURG S§ ‘Simca thine house boats. Explore the’ beautiful inland | OLIDAYS in Austria: Would you like an Cohst blend. 2 af c, the supreme 
3 Seminar in erican Studies | waters of Cheshire, Shropshire, etc. All bed- inexpensive holiday amongst the Austrian Jolisfoot blend; 2s. Gd. per 4 ozs. post free. 
Schloss Leopoldskron, Austria. Summer | ding, crockery, calor $, etc., provided. | mountains and lakes together with a small | Sorimpton & Cooke, Bromsgrove, Worcs 
Sessions: May 1-30, June 5-July 3, July 17- Holiday Afloat A Mooring Station, group of university and professional sph PARACHUTES. 1. 16 panels ?P w 
agg eb Scholarships offered for politics, Market Drayton, Salop. ‘Phone 3241. ” | or independently ? tous our “ ‘Ausirtan I ; each panel 36in M tan 4 pasehi, i 
ican iterature DI JOSO} iv itics, 3 ” - > out , 
contemporary social and copnnnie theory and TALIAN Villa to let at Asolo, foothills of Evening” on May : ideas. : panels, 27 is. Gd.; Whole Parachute, S2s. 6d. 
Alps, 40 miles' from Venice | Austrian Songs, Film § a. Trave! Huge White Rayon panels: each 45in x 
practice in America. Extensive knowledge of P enice. Ks : 
Gasee suleiachs net cocseales Gah aeetiieaan enett 3 recep’, 3 bathrooms, gdn. Sens : | Forum on “ Austrian Holidays Details of 9 yds. 2 panels, 17s. 6d.; 4 panels, 32s. 6d.; 
eget op egge Leagese ys _— ms gone let special terms for longer peric De this and of our holiday arrangements Erni p anels, 60s. Post Free, Money back guarantee 
Reams peu Gan saadlen te Ga ek arranged. Suit family with children. George | LOW: 9 Reece Mews, S.W KEN. 0911 Sts Landen N16. (Dept. 46), 113 Church 
Special consideration given to those engaged in | Lawrence, 25 St. Leonards Terr., S.W.3. LIST = ee travel opportunities pos Bnei - inn ea 
teachin blic lif t te und various non-profit O) t NER Printers, Lt f a Re- 
aching, public life or creative work, a to > let. simpl furn. ~ = der 01 r oft rganisations = rinters, Ltd., for printin, o e- 
research students. For application forms and Fi The gg MoD y - Fy may be obtained from E.T.A., care of 1.S.S D* pc rts Pamphlets, Leaflets and all rx ummer- 
further details write to: Education Secretary, | writer /artist. Approx. May 16-June 13, June | 3%» Gloucester Place, W.1. Rome ond N: | cial Stationery, etc., 189 Shoreditch High St., 
International Student Service, 59 Gloucester | 28-July 19, mod. rent Convenient — Italy 29gns. Also Italian Art Tour. Naples | London,E.1. "Phones: Shoreditch 3889/6046 
Place, W.1. ae Assembly. Box 2249. — and Sicily, Mediterranean Spain, Alpine NV ONOMARK Service. Permanent London 
WILLIAM Temple College. “Applications gg Ee ee Address. Letters redirected. Confidential 
invited for entry to this Theological Societies Accom to let in histori Tr you are young (under 40) join our Tyrol $s_ p.a. Royal posomet Write Monomark, 
College in October, 1951. The College offers XVIth century building. N. London within Stubai party July au ote 6, 174 day ° BCM MONO12, wc 
1 Year and Short Courses in the | two miles of the City ® panelled beard & artly by air, £29 10 - Beer, 154, West- 
Faith and contemporary | society. and lecture hall ‘available Mod. rent to suit- | urne Gr., W.11, = r. om ~ scnoots 
Bursaries are available for students from the { Abie tenant, but not commercial. Box 2273. FLOWERS, good food, good company. Small DANE (Court, ‘Pyrford, “Woking 
YOUNG woman seeks other(s) to accom escorted party Amsterdam, Whitsun Boys. * seasibescholing in cea 
‘emple College, Hawarden, Nr. any her on cheap Youth Hostel holiday, Plane or Ist class boat 19-20gns., including ting. Good food n seg ls 
— ¥ : | Britain or Continent. Box 2294 » | excursions. Also escorted party Paris 17-20 jood foc fees. No evg. prep 
=. TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS _ | oe gns. Allways Travel Service, 17 Sicilian N ONKTON Wyid School, Charmouth, 
Att kinds of typewriting work. Accurate Loe office? Company nevis premises Avenue, W.C.1. Chan. 6436/7. 4 Dorset. School Farm. T.T. cows. All 
Moderate charges. Henry Crowhurst, 3 | socuites on met as Landaa’ Avent for urpanin OLIDAYS in France with a difference round, practical and cultural educ. for boys 
Laurel Bank, Storrington, Sussex. pr sgt Hay gy 170. gents for organi- Courlay-s.-Mer, mr. Rovan (Atlantic and girls, 9-18. After S.C. pupils prepared tor 
: ons coast), vacs. in small party leaving May 12 Univ Principals Casi and Eleanor Urban 
OND St. Bureau offers an efficient and NJOY Sanaa = i 7 z = ; 
inexpensive typing and Lo em ser- E. 1 a genre nen ig ye to paint Other parties and independent deps. through S! ‘ ATHERINE’S, Almondsbury, nr. Bris- 
vice, any type of work undert T in oils or watercolours _. day classes. | out summer. Paris, interesting 10-day tour at tol ; ali ages. Overike. 
porary or permanent staff pater at shost Professional standards. Box 25 A time of July 14 and 2,000th anniversary cele- 1, W is, Vegetarian and food re 
notice. MAY LPS by.car. Mid- May. a 2-3, pm gaeed outy gum ty Boy ae ee meg SS rw Drama, Crafts, 
—————— —————_ ———___ —- . ” ve . for pa uests Is.: Mrs. Robert- ex alph 20) * j c " 
YPING and a by Experts. share expenses. _Box 25 son, 61 Fellows Read, N.W 3. PRI. 1370. So ee me ee os 
MSS., Plays, Testimonials, etc. Metro- ay A “- le taking aioe age 13-18 | S MALL group of weekly boarders accepted 
politan Typewriting Office, _ 7, Stone Bldgs., | Swiss A ugust. 26 Manor Drive, | MERICA—Transportation only, from £50 | \) at St. Mary’s Town and Country School, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. CHA. 7839. | Wembley . ——_, failings =. “4 ees = 40 oe Avenue, N.W.3. Primrose 4306. 
= - charter v Pp d c t zabet Paul, 
TH Hampstead Secretarial Bureau. Effi- ADY, fifties, wishes companion (f.) holiday | dam . Southampton, Montr eal, fr va Ma; = = au r > 
cient work by intelligent typists. Careful abroad May or June; own expenses; Oct. Write International Travel & Study | ACCOMMODATION gp ACAnt AND 
checking, speedy service. 24 hours for dupli- moderate. Box 2534. ‘ Commn., 2 Littlegate, Oxford, for details Ww 
Aod. chgs. | Northcot House, 122 = - ;- - . *PRIGON Hi 7 
h St., Hampstead, N.W.3. HAM. 3527. | \ JOULD anyone invest £500 ye per o— ELLOW ee oy invited to join holiday 4 t~ mbidge Villa, . ing see oe, 
against cast-iron security to help worth- rties in Italy, Switzerland, France . je s » é 
BBEY ‘Secretarial — 157, Abbey | while business over difficult patch? P Urgent. Austria, or to proceed ip cpontid ciation, 0667. Lux. serv. rooms w. board, Reasonable 
mae tong ba me Sr aS nar ay Box 2358 Harold Ingham, 15 St. John’s Rd., Harrow Or! or 2 bedsttg. rooms, bath, gas-rings. 
colours), en ys mel tes ramon mf etc. | ~tgy Lg offers tuition in Physio- ero Oe ek, vali tel; « laphem South. Ring BAT. 3565 
Ox t cases of nervous tension try nerve mani- TELL furnished bed-sitting room in L 
FFICIENT Typing Serv. All commercial | 5 c . g room in luxury 
EFFICIENT Typing germ, All commercial ASCENT snd Dialect eliminated. Lessons | |, pulation. A relasing and ——ae w tnodern private flat to let. Nr. Belsize 
Birke, 5 Brook Dr., Harrow. Underhill 0486, | (S a2 Die Bent. See ee he Stephen, 1 Bentinck St., London, W.1. Tel.: Sm, © ._ Box 2638 re 
es har: ~oy Ayernitios. a Vale. Chesham, Bucks sry ¢ ; | WELbeck 9600 | ABOUR ara fat. TU Dor ee vstiataed 
Eyles, 395 Te London, N.19. — GORSICA. An enchanting f ; ~ owe ma 
SICA. ing fortnight under 
ARC. 1765/ MOU. 1701. Pee 6 Cee oe 2S i OCTOR needs for practice only, furnished 
~ on <n OS ee } teacher. Sera, Herli Ph.D., 7 Bron- canvas amongst the pines by the Mediter- Le © only, turn:shec 
ENT — Service. Lit. | desbury Villas, N.W.S. Molda Vaic 4657. | tanean. Perfect climate and wonderful scenery. D or unfurnished two-roomed flat or rooms 
MSS., Commercial documents, etc. Im - | Swimming, games, ee etc. Good food. in N W.3 , or adjacent districts, Cg y East 
peccable work. Moderate fees. MAL. 2659. | O abroad hae Health. The Continental By air from Lon includ bts in of Finchley Rd., near Finchley Road Station or 
Spas are again available. Regain your Paris, £38. Also Sadividual ~ BS arranged Swiss Cottage. Box 36, Smiths Bookshop, 
LITERARY typing, 7-day service all MSS., | zest for life at one of the wonderful resorts | Pomfrey & Partners Ltd. (Corsica Tourist | 169 Finchley Rd., N.W.3 
4-day emergency service for urgent work. included in our lists. Fully inclusive holi- ice), 22 Bury Place, HOL 484 ING je. i 5 
Articles/short stories, etc., by return. Dic- | days at moderate costs pt. N.S. Spa ~ Bi. e:. y couple, lecturer & wife, would like 2 
tating machine service. Duplicating (24-hour | Holidays, Ltd., 78 New Oxford St., W.C.1. | PARiIs— —with a difference. "5 lanoed, R = ground /first floor, Bloomsbury / 
service), indexing, editing, proof reading, cate | ORT ory Writing Send 2id. = flexible programmes for individuals or egent’s Park / Hampstead. ‘ Box 2363 
ins. (all languages) S ‘o Stories that Sell Teva *(e special bul- sma!! a in company with cultured EQUIRED by Sept., for at least two vears, 
letin) and prospectus of = famous course wecwians. Hepes m6 commeriine Sees. 2-3-roomed flat with kitchen, etc., within 
, A, 324/5 ict igh Holbern, W.C.1. HOL. Reaent Institut B 191), Palace Gate, W . you can, if you wish, see Paris as an unusually 2 miles radius S. Kensington or close London 
$831. Also Pantiles BT Am 87 High St., aepen wee a. 4 Cpe visitor under the * of Pomfrey t niversity. Mod. rent ox 247 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 12 STABLISHED literary agents will con- potas, Ltd., 22 Bury Place, London, 
AAILDRED Furst—Ty i a even sider full-length material of all kinds, OL. 4846. PROPERTY FOR SALE 
M description underta Pe excluding Poetry and Drama. No reading GLIDAYS with air travel to Switzerland, S invited 3-bedroomed 
supervision, by careful and intelligent typists. fees but return postage with all MSS. Repre- Italy and Austria, 16 days from £36. Also 1 suburbs; low mortgage 
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